es ee 


, K Stephen I. Miller, 


BCHING) OGY DEPART 


Pigexx eng? 


Remington Arms Company 
Selling 700 Jobbers, Keeps Credit Losses Down 





The Philippines 


A priceless possession and the object of much controversy, 
with discord among their diverse races, these far flung isles 
are laboring under the dolor of an unborn nation. Strategically 
located, rich in resources and climate, their destiny must be 
guided by the strong hand of a more experienced guardian 
until independence is justified. 


Once they are ready to take their place in world affairs they 
will be found with a unified purpose, a progressive policy, 
sound institutions, good credit and their property secure. 


In this gradual up-building and preservation it will be found 
that insurance has played a leading role, the same that has 
been enacted in our own nation with its mighty business 
structure. 


Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


111 William Street 
New York 
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Ask Your \-P Dealer 
~hes a Loose Leaf Doctor! 


HE dealers who sell Irving-Pitt loose leaf products 

feel a professional interest in the business life of 
their communities. Their knowledge of loose leaf forms 
and books certifies them as business counselors in the 
matter of proper record keeping. 


Irving-Pitt dealers and their salesmen are loose leaf 
specialists. They realize that sound accounting is the 
backbone of wholesome business conditions—and they 
constantly study in order to prescribe the correct loose 
leaf forms. 


We maintain a year ’round Loose Leaf University for 
our dealers. Classes are held both in our central offices 
and “on the road.” Lessons by correspondence supple- 
ment the class work. Irving-Pitt dealers can give you 
intelligent cooperation in the selection of anything 


from memo books to complete accounting systems. 
Are you getting 100% results from your present ac- 
counting methods? Have you a concise daily picture 
of your entire business? Do you know at the end of 
the day whether you have made money or lost it? 


Is your sales department making the gains you expect? 
Is your stock in all departments turning over with the 
desired speed? Does your credit department find sailing 
smooth? Your dealer will gladly explain I-P “Records 
That Talk”—which tell you all this information. 


Get acquainted with your Irving-Pitt dealer. Phone 
him or ask him to call. Get him to show you—or write 
us for our valuable new catalog-manual, “Worth Keep- 
ing—Records That ‘Talk.” You'll find it as handy as 
a dictionary. 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Kansas City 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


























































Credit Literature and Its 
Development 


By CHartes A, Cotton 


Boston 


HE Business Literature Com- 

( mittee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men seeks 

the co-operation of every credit man 
or woman, in the way of suggestions 
for leading articles, discussions, as 
well as descriptions of special plans 
or methods, for publication in their 
professional magazine, the CreEpit 
MonruLY. 


Boston Evening Transcript, 


It is hoped that more © 


than ever the magazine will be an 
open forum for full and frank dis- 
cussions of credit problems and 
methods. Every credit executive can 
contribute his or her share of expe- 
rience, outlook, methods or ideas. 
The Committee bespeaks personal in- 
terest, effort and co-operation. of 
every member of the N. A. C. M. 
toward that end. 

Suggestions for articles from all 
those interested in credit work are 
urgently desired. Some of the very 
best suggestions and most interesting 
material for articles have been fur- 
nished by active credit managers who 


American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1927 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


Exchanges for Clearing House. 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Rediscount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Obligations 
Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 3e ‘days 


Loansdue jo togodays . 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


$97,582,637.35 
119,991,369.42 


150,75 4,168.07 
34,700,356.66 


36,576,178:53 
96,667,316.67 
58,982,396.87 
3757372726.26 

8,140,261.15 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


(anticipated $2,126,326.00) 
Bonds and Other Securities . 
New York City —— 
Bank Buildings 


37,584431-78 
10,6g0,191.26 
9,367, 109.68 
35544397-45 


$'702,318,541-15 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . 
Official Checks 


$549,401,637.29 
46,5 50,023.05 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 


Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1927 . 


CapitalStock . . ° 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


395710,757-78 


1,217,718.74 
2,056,851.46 
1,120,000.00 
32,000,000.00 
30,261, 552.83 


$702,318,541.15 
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encounter old and new problems jg 
various forms every business day, 

As you know, the Crepp 
MontuHLy reaches each member of 
every local association. The Exegy 
tive Manager’s Monthly Lette 
reaches a large proportion of the Ng. 
tional membership and the Gpedy 
Diary and Manual of Commereig 
Laws increases each year in circuly. 
tion and prestige. All of the pubij 
cations of the National Associatigg 
of Credit Men, because of their high 
quality and proper distribution, ag 
of great importance to the busines 
community, particularly to the cred 
department. You are invited, mor 
even, urged, to help to make them 
even more useful than they are. May 
we count on your effort and co-op 
eration © 

The aim is to bring to the fulleg 
development the business literature 
of credit men, for credit men, by 
credit men. 









lf you are in personal touch witha 
member of the Business Literature 
Committees, make your suggestions 
to him, or write to the chairman or 
to the editor of the Crepm 
Montuiy. The Business Literature 
Executive Committee and the advi- 
sory members of the Committee are 
as follows: 


Executive Committee: Chairman, Charles 
A. Colton, Boston Evening Transcript, Bos- 
ton ; John T. Brown, Jr., Hajoca Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia ; E. S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc, 
Hartford; L. I, MacQueen, Pittsburgh As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Pittsburgh; J. R 
Hewitt, The Hub, Baltimore; W. H. Tum. 
er, Rugby Knitting Mills, Inc., Buffalo; P. 
M,. Haight, International General Electne 
Co., New York; Charles E. Scofield 
Dutchess Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie; J. Vice 
tor Day, Smith Patterson Co., Boston; 1 
S. Buckingham, Manufacturers’ Trust Co, 
New York; Harry ‘C. Bock, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York; Arthur L. Myers, The W. 
H. Compton Shear ‘Co., Newark, N. J. 


Advisory members: Henry W. Clausen, 

D. Osborn Co., Chicago; Thomas J. 
Carley, McMerkel Bros, Co., Cincinnati; 
Earl A. Bowers, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Chicago; L. B. Tweed, Dispatch Printing 
Co., St. ‘Paul ; William J. Cummings, 
Varnish Corp., Chicago; Bentley Young, 
National Casket Co., Dallas ; J. P. MeDon- 
ald, I. Samelson & Co., Memphis; EL 
Boneau, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis; Owen 
S. Dibbern, Paraffine Companies, Inc., Seat 
tle; Emory Olson, Director, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; E. W 
Ross, Hirsch-Weis Co., Portland, Ore; £ 
G. Olney, Crane Co., Spokane ; F. A. Mar 
tinetti, The Bradstreet Co., ‘Tacoma; C 
Michels, Harron, Rickard & McCone, Sa 
Francisco; S. J, ‘Castleman, Anglo Califor 
nia Trust Co., San Francisco; C. 
J. A. Folger & Co., San Francisco; "RE 
Hackett, Johns-Manville Co. of Cal, San 
Francisco; W. J. O’Connor, Walton ¥ 
Moore Dry Gds. Co., San Francist 
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“No Funds” Checks 
By George C. Rockwell 


NY merchant who does much 

wholesale business has at times 
checks returned to him marked “no 
funds,” “insufficient funds” or some 
other of the half dozen formulae 
with the same meaning. In our own 
office we average possibly two or 
three a day. 

For a long time we used to write 
to our dealers and request a new 
check to replace the bad one. Occa- 
sionally it came in at once but most- 
ly we had to write two or three times 
and often we were obliged to piace 
the account with our attorneys be- 
fore we got the money. Finally we 
decided to try a new method and it 
has worked so well that some of the 
readers of this magazine might find 
it useful. It has failed only once in 
more than two years. 

Now-a-days when a check comes 
back with the familiar little paster on 
it, it is handed at once to one of the 
collection correspondents. He writes 
two letters; one to the bank upon 
which the check is drawn: the other 
to the dealer. The letter to the bank 
runs about like this: 


Blank Bank, 

Somewhere, Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

We enclose a check dated May 14, 
and drawn to our order for $100 by 
John Doe of your city. This check 
was recently returned to us marked 
“no funds” but we have written our 
customer and are confident that he 
will have cash to meet it when it 
reaches you. Please send us a draft 
for the amount of this check using 
the enclosed stamped envelope for 
your convenience, 

If the check is not good please return 

it promptly. 

Yours very truly. 

The letter to the customer calls his 
attention to the fact that the check 
has been returned and asks that he 
make sure that there is enough money 
in the bank to care for it. A sugges- 
tion is advanced that there must be 
a mistake somewhere which he can 
easily rectify and we express our 
confidence that he would not inten- 
tionally issue a check without enough 
cash in the bank to cover it. 

Why a man, who will not take the 
trouble to issue a new check, will 
hustle down to the bank in order to 
protect a check returned in this man- 
ner is a matter for greater minds 
than mine to determine. The fact 


femains that he will and the results 


evidence of it. 


offer very substantial and satisfactory 
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This merchant asks you for credit— 


should you grant it? 


N what do you now base your 
grant of credit to new applicants? 
The old system of writing to the ap- 
plicant’s references; of reports based 
on information given by one or 
two individuals? Such information 
may be biased and misleading. A 
financial statement may indicate 
strength, but unless your applicant’s 
method of payment in the past 
shows such strength put to actual use, 
of what avail is it? Such recommen- 
dations originating from one or two 
sources are not true facts concerning 
the firm’s past business practices. 
What you need to properly diag- 
nose the case is a complete survey of 
all FACTS, particularly the record 
of payment in the past, not with one 
or two firms, but many, in all lines of 
business. 


Credit Interchange Bureau reports 
are a comprehensive survey of a mer- 
chant’s past credit record. . The kind 
of merchandise bought, the number 
of years sold, the highest credit, 
amount owed and past due, and the 
methods of meeting his obligations 
for many years past. 


With these complete FACTS con- 
cerning your new customer’s past 
credit record at your disposal, you 
can make an intelligent decision. 
You can approve or decline the ac- 
count and your decision has been 
reached only after you have had the 
complete record of your new buyer 
presented to you. 


For, after all, facts are the only 
basis on which to do business. 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


National Association of Credit Men 


The central clearing office for the sixty-five local 
units affiliated in the National Clearance System 


New York 


Chicago 
1 Park Ave. 33 S. Clark St. 


San Francisco 


St. Louis 
510 Locust St. 601 Wells Fargo Bldg. 


Or phone or write your nearest local Association for full particulars. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 





Speaking of Football 


cos 


Ts OT so many years ago I used to play football myself”, said 

the Sales Manager, squaring his shoulders and buttoning the 
lower buttons of his waistcoat which had a habit of coming unbuttoned. 
“That experience was the best preparation for business I ever had. The 
words of President Roosevelt still give me a thrill when I repeat them: 
‘Don’t flinch, don’t foul,—hit the line hard!’ 


“Many thousands of boys have learned on the football field the neces- 
sity of team-work, co-operation.” 


“Yes,” the Credit Manager agreed, “but the greatest lesson, I think, 
that football has for all of us is that the individual who is most useful 
to himself and to his team is the one who follows the ball. 


“An individual player is sometimes assigned to a precise duty, sucl 
as thrusting his shoulder into a fullback’s stomach. But generally speak- 
ing, what is wanted is a team of eleven men, each one of whom, know- 
ing every second where the ball is, follows it. 


“T knew a brilliant young business man (older now and not so bril- 
liant) who would tackle a new job and make a fine show of getting 
away with it, when it would suddenly be apparent that he was slipping. 
He would be found fussing over the problems of some other man in 
the company instead of concentrating on his own. He did not appreciate 
what every man should know, namely, that a full working day on his 
own job is better than three-quarters of a day. The last time he lost 
a good position he came and told me all about it. I seized the chance 
to point out to him that instead of spending at least 95 per cent. of his 
time directly on his own work, he had spent so small a proportion on it 
that he couldn’t do it justice. I almost made him admit that he was 
too much interested in his associates’ work and that a little more selfish- 
ness on his part would have been a good thing for the company as 
well as himself. 


“TI also urged him to keep in mind at all times the relative importance 
of various tasks ahead of him, to pick out the most important one and 
to keep after it the way a successful football player follows the ball.” 


Re mnanqilder 


Editor. 











ORGERY of the 

maker’s name on a 

check, or forgery of 
the endorsement, are ever- 
present hazards of serious 
loss. 


Check losses in this coun- 
try exceed $100,000,000 year- 
ly—and losses from forgeries 
contribute in no small meas- 
ure to this staggering total. 


Check - writing machines 
and safety paper have largely 
reduced losses from raising 
or altering. But in the nature 
of things they cannot remove 
the forgery hazard. 


Even the most carefully 
protected check has these two 
vulnerable points. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


The one sure 
protection — 
the only abso- 
lute protection 
—is insurance. 


And note this: the Check 
Alteration and Forgery poli- 
cy issued by The Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Insurance Co. 
allows you liberal discounts 
from the premium rate if you 
use check-writing machines 
and safety papers. 


These substantial discounts 
bring Complete Check Pro- 
tection within easy reach of 
everyone who needs this im- 
portant protection — and 
few indeed do not. 


Ask the Metro Agent. 


Me METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NY. 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE. PRES. 


HOME OFFICE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Is Business Service Bunk? 


How One Jobber Performed a Real Service for Business 
By B. N. Serviss 


HE Western Division office of 

i the National Association of 

Credit Men reports the fol- 
lowing actual experience : 

A jobber member of one of the lo- 
cal associations of Credit Men found 
that virtually all of its retail customers 
were honest and paid their bills as fast 
as the money was collected, but that 
in certain communities the merchants 
seemed to have difficulty in collecting 
promptly. These collections by the 
retailer from the consumer represent 
about the last link in the chain of dis- 
tribution and it is important that they 
come in promptly and with as few 
losses as possible. 

Knowing that most retailers pay as 
soon as they have money—it was as 
clear as moonshine that anything that 
would help the retailer to speed up 
collections, would be a very direct 
benefit to the wholesale distributor. 

Surely this would be a real help to 
both. The wholesaler would get his 
money in sooner to use in his busi- 
ness. The retailer would avoid inter- 
est charges and in many cases, could 
even take advantage of cash discounts 
as well. 

The theory sounded fine but how 
could the results be accomplished ? 
Membership in the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association offered 
help in many ways and was easily ac- 
cessible. Was it possible that the re- 
tail merchants were not using this ser- 
vice? A letter of inquiry sent to the 
retail customers served by this jobber 
brought many answers indicating 
clearly that merchants were eager to 


learn the details of any plan that 
would help them improve their condi- 
tion. 


Getting Together 


Larger cities were of course, al- 
ready affiliated with the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, but in 
smaller communities it was not gener- 
ally known how easily a small Associ- 
ation could be formed or what good it 
would do if one were formed. The 
new Retail Association would of 
course, affiliate with the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association and make 
available all the helpful service of this 
larger organization. Then too, wher- 
ever practical, a small reporting bu- 
reau could easily be established. 

Interest grew when it was learned 
that through these organizations, 
whenever a newcomer appeared in the 
community, it was easy to learn what 
his paying record had been elsewhere. 
before opening the new account. If 
a customer left unpaid bills in one dis- 
trict he would not receive credit in his 
new location. If a debtor left for 
parts unknown, he could frequently 
be located through the National Of- 
fice, and forced to pay. Another fea- 
ture that appealed to merchants in 
smaller town, was that a rural cus- 
tomer who had reached the limit of 
his local credit, could be prevented 
from opening accounts in nearby 
towns and receiving further credit 
while his home merchant whistled. 

As soon as the retail merchants 
knew just how easily these valuable 
helps could be enjoved, several 


groups wanted to organize. In most 
instances it was a new procedure 
and both the Wholesale and Retail 
Credit Men’s Association co-operated 
in sending speakers’ to address meet- 
ings that had been arranged in the 
various towns, and to help perfect the 
organizations and outline the work. 


In Small Communities 


Several active associations have 
been formed in:comparatively small 
towns and more.are under way. In 
the district where this work was car- 
ried on, towns are small and widely 
scattered. Often one town will be too 
small to support an Association, and 
will work through a County Seat, or 
a group of small towns that serve one 
community will form a cooperative 
association. 

Now, other jobbers can do the 
things described above. lf there are 
towns in a territory, where retailers 
are not co-operating to the best ad- 
vantage; the Credit Manager of a 
wholesale house can let the Business 
Service Committee of his local Credit 
Men’s Association investigate and 
give that community whatever assist- 
ance is necessary to complete an or- 
ganization. 

Sales managers know that it is 
easier to sell and Credit Managers 
know that it is easier to collect 
promptly in a prosperous community 
and you will find many ways to bring 
about the desired results. Salesmen 
have direct contact with the customers 
and are glad to help the work along 
in every way possible. 
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N.A.C.M. Executive Manager 


Stephen I. Miller Takes Office November 1 


Treasurer, Gruen Watch Company, Cincinnati 


TEPHEN I. MILLER, since 
* 1923 National Educational Di- 
rector of the American Bank- 
ers Association and of the American 
Institute of Banking, was chosen 
Executive Manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men to suc- 
ceed J. H. Tregoe on September 22, 
1927, by the officers and directors of 
the Association at their Fall meeting 
in Chicago. 
The decision of the Board followed 
the recommendation of a_ special 


President, 


STEPHEN I. MILLER 


By Geo. J. Gruen 





committee whose members canvassed 
the situation with the utmost care and 
conscientiousness for several months 
and finally chose Mr. Miller as the 
successor of J. H. Tregoe who had 
served the Association as its active 
head since 1912. The Committee 
consisted of Past President W. H. 
Pouch (Chairman), Concrete Steel 
Co., New York; President George J. 
Gruen, Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati ; 
Vice-Presidents F. D. Rock, Armour 
& Co., Denver, J. H. Scales, Beiknap 


National Association of Credit Men 
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Hardware & Mig. Co., Louisville, 
and J. F. Wood, Richmond Dry 
Goods Co., Richmond; Past Presi- 
dents, Richard T. Baden, Holland, 
Jaden & Ramsay, Baltimore; Curtis 
R. Burnett, American Oil & Supply 


Co., Newark, N. J.; W. FB Z 
Koelsch, New Netherland Bank of an 
New York, and John E. Norvell, tion 
Huntington, W. Va. Ban! 

Mr. Miller comes to this work | vestt 





from the successful conduct of the 
educational activities of the A. B. A. 
and of the A. I. B. and has thus been 
closely identified with banking prob- 
lems and conditions throughout the 
country. His experience as an edu 
cator includes service as Quiz Master 
in economics and finance at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Professor of 
transportation, taxation and finance 
at Leland Stanford University; and 
Summer session instruction at the 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, and at the University 
of California, Berkeley. He was 
Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 








His Government service has in- : 
cluded two years with the United § fay 
States Forest Service, during which J Wy 
time he rode five thousand miles on } wh 
horseback. He was special investi- } oys 
gator of inter-corporate relations and } sey 
of salmon costs, marketing, amd } tioy 
finance for the Federal Trade Com § Mr 
mission. He was in charge of a class spr 
for employment and industrial man- } Ne 
agers for the United States Govern } wa 
ment at Seattle, and Federal Voca- § an 
tional Counselor for returned soldiers § ad 
in all colleges and universities in the § ar 
Pacific Northwest. He established a | yo 
salary scale for Civil Service em] | 
ployees of Seattle after investigating | set 
practices in fifteen leading cities of | ci¢ 
the United States. He conducted } fo 
courses on military transportation § st 


and military history during the Wat 
at the University of Washington. 
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As for business experience, he was 
one of six organizers of the Retail 
Merchants Association of the State 
of Washington ; Economic Advisor to 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce; 
nd Executive Manager of the 
Northwest Electrical Service League. 
During his Leland Stanford and 
University of Washington experience 
he made a large number of business 
surveys on the Pacific Coast and for 
a period of three years determined 
costs and maintained the marketing 
price of coal in Seattle. He main- 
tained for three years a cost of living 
index number for the State of Wash- 
ington which was used as a basis of 
wages. 

He was editor of the text “Re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest,” 
and edited and directed the publica- 
tion of text books for the A. I. B. on 
Bank Administration, Credits, In- 
vestments, Standard Banking, Stand- 


ard Economics, and Trust Functions. 

Born in Howell, Mich., a little 
more than 53 years ago, Mr. Miller 
lived until the age of 18 on a farm 
in Michigan, attending the country 
school and the neighboring village 
high-school. He graduated from the 
University of Michigan Law School 
with an LL.B. degree and then spent 
one yeaf as a special student in eco- 
nomics, government and history. He 
graduated in Economics with a de- 
gree of A.B. at Leland Stanford 
University, and spent two full years 
at Heidelberg University, Germany, 
as a student in economics, govern- 
ment, philosophy, and history. He 
spent one year in graduate work in 
the University of Michigan and one 
year at Harvard University, holding 
an Austin scholarship. He was re- 
cently awarded an honorary degree 
of LL.D. by the University of South- 
ern California. He is a member of 


J. H. Tregoe Introduces His 


HEN the National Associa- 
W tion of Credit Men saw the 

light of day, its swaddling 
clothes were kept in order by F. R. 
Boocock, of New York. With only 
the training those days afforded in 
credit activity, he was entrusted with 
the care of a new-born child whose 
destinies no human imagination could 
discern. As the Association’s first 
secretary, Mr. Boocock, who long 
since passed into the Great Unknown, 
displayed the affection and the zeal 
which even a lusty child needs in the 
period of entire helplessness. When 
the child was emerging from its in- 
fant days, its care was entrusted to 
Wm. A. Prendergast, of New York, 
who looked after it with all the zeal- 
ousness of a good tempered yet per- 
severing parent. Called into a posi- 
tion of seeminyly greater promise, 
Mr. Prendergast handed over the 
sprightly child to Chas. E. Meek, of 
New York, who for seven years 
watched over it with the greatest care 
and. wisdom. At the beginning of its 
adolescent period Mr. Meek, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, handed a very promising 
youth to me. 

In other official capacies I had ob- 
served how tenderly and yet how effi- 
cently my predecessors had _per- 
formed their tasks and how from 
stage to stage the helpless infant had 
grown into a lusty youth with aspira- 
tions far beyond the prevailing ten- 


dencies of its days. I had received a 
heritage of great value; I felt jealous 
of the trust, and was pleased, as 
birthdays were reached and passed, to 
see this youth of an organization take 
on strength and never hesitate to en- 
ter the lists whenever something had 
to be done for the broadening of cred- 
it knowledge and the protection of 
credit contracts. 

This youth grew so rapidly from 
year to year that its clothes were al- 
ways too small. They rarely ever fit- 
ted after one season’s wear and de- 
spite the nurturing care we endeav- 
ored to throw around the rapidly 
growing youth, it seems to me after 
all that like Topsy he “just growed.” 
See his muscles now; observe their 
size and strength! Discern the fear- 
lessness of his countenance, how he 
never quakes in the face of a con- 
test. Observe the quietness and yet 
the firmness of his step; he does not 
falter where there is something to be 
done, and he never runs in the face of 
danger. See the fixity of his brow, 
the clearness of-his complexion, the 
fineness of his hand, and recognize 
in all of these outward signs that be- 
neath is pulsating a heart as true as 
steel and a conscience firm as divine 
oracles. 

The responsibility of nurturing our 
organization in these years of its 
great strength, firm purposes and fine 
courage must be transfered to some- 
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the Alpha Tau Omega, Alpha Kappa 
Psi, and Beta Gamma Sigma frater- 
nities. 

Mr. Miller takes his new position 
with the full confidence of the officers 
and directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and for him, 
I, as president of the Association, 
bespeak the same fine loyalty which 
his predecessor has enjoyed from the 
staff and other employees of the 
Association. 

I trust the officers and directors of 
the local associations of credit men, 
as well as the various committee 
members,—and members generally— 
will show a little indulgence and pa- 
tience in the first few weeks of Mr. 
Milder’s régime, because this is a big 
task that he is undertaking and he 
will require time to pick up all the 
functions properly. I have, however, 
every confidence in his ability to do 
so very quickly. 


Successor 


one else and thus a new dynasty will 
be marked. On every hand I have 
expressed my thanks and gratitude 
for the consistent and gracious co-op- 
eration accorded me throughout the 
Association ranks while I had the 
privilege and the responsibility of 
keeping the promising youth, the As- 
sociation, in the right line. I am 
very proud that the combined efforts 
of the membership and its manag'e- 
ment have furnished the Nation with 
one of its great defenders, whose 
principle will ever be a credit and a 
widespread glory to the business of 
the nation. 

Let me introduce you to the gentle- 
man.who will on November 1 take 
over the nurturing of our organiza- 
tion .in these, the days of its greatest 
powers. It is upon Stephen I. Miller 
that this honor rests. After a careful 
canvass of many months, a special 
committee of Association members 
selected Mr. Miller. In the Executive 
Manager’s position, Mr. Miller estab- 
lishes a new order of things because 
his training has been largely in the ed- 
ucational field and has never, asa 
credit manager, had to scrutinize 
the ledgers of a _ business nor 
scan the information on a credit 
risk. Born on a farm, fifty-three 
years ago, breathing in the atmosphere 
of farm life until his eighteenth year, 
he then proceeded to open up 

(Continued on page 27) 



























































Less Noise—More Work 


Science May Aid Efficiency of Credit Department 


O executive in a business or- 
ganization is more concerned 
with reducing waste time, 

and effort and increasing produc- 
tive concentration and energy than 
the Credit Manager. He not only 
needs the most advantageous con- 
ditions for making his own de- 
cisions, which may mean thousands 
of dollars of profit or loss to his firm, 
but he is usually wholly responsible 
for the promptness of billings, collec- 
tions and reports, and often he is also 
responsible for the operation of the 
entire office. The progressive Credit 
Manager is constantly striving by the 
application of new ideas and the in- 
stallation of modern, labor- and time- 
saving equipment to get ahead of of- 
fice pressure, but even he may some- 
times feel that somehow Twentieth 
Century efficiency is not what it might 
be. Perhaps the trouble, and it may 
be an unrecognized trouble, lies in 
overnoisy surroundings which disturb 
both clerical and executive workers. 

At least that is what Dr. Donald A. 
Laird, director of the Colgate Uni- 
versity Psychological Laboratory, who 
has made some recent experiments in 
the effect of increase and reduction of 
noise in offices, would suggest. After 
making extensive tests with delicately 
adjusted machines upon typists and 
other office workers, Dr. Laird has 


By Eleanor Boykin 


come to the conclusion that less noise 
means more work on the part of the 
business man, the machinist and the 
stenographer. 

“All of us,” says Dr. Laird, “labor 
under the strain of the noises that 
have developed with our complex 
civilization, but none of us takes the 
time to stop and consider just what 
effect these noises have upon the work 
we are trying to do or upon our 
bodies. It was to determine this ef- 
fect and to find methods for the elimi- 
nation of noises that our experiments 
at Colgate University were under- 
taken. We found that output of 
work increases and less bodily energy 
is used when noise is reduced, and 
that there are ways of eliminating 
nearly 50 per cent. of the noises that 
now distract workers in many of- 
fices.”” 

One of the most interesting of Dr. 
Laird’s novel tests was made with 
Miss Elsie Keller,—an expert typist 
of New York City, who can type 150 
words a minute and carry on mental 
multiplication at the same time,—as 
the subject. Describing the procedure 
in this instance, Dr. Laird said, “The 
experiment with Miss Keller covered 
a period of two weeks. For ninety 
minutes every day she would work at 
her typewriter, trying to do as much 
work with as few errors as possible. 





Test ror Errects or Noise 


The typist, wearing a special respiratory mask so that all lung products can be 
collected and analyzed to determine energy consumed. 
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At eight o'clock every morning, she 
would sit down before her machine 
which was of the noiseless type, with 
a breathing mask placed over her face 
After a thirty-minute rest, she would 
begin her typing; and a noise mp. 
chine, au electrical apparatus which 
reproduced the usuai office noises and 
some others which creep in through 
the windows, would be put into oper. 
ation. 

“While Miss Keller worked, i. 
boratory assistants in adjoining rooms 
observed her through electrical cop- 
nections and a system of pipes cou- 
nected to the breathing mask on her 
face. Others watched through a 
small window to see that all went 
smoothly. 

“Every fifteen minutes, while Miss 
Keller was typing at top speed, chem- 
ical analyses were made of the air she 
exhaled; and the calories used each 
minute were measured. 

“For the first three days of the ex- 
periment, the walls of the room where 
the typing was done were covered 
with accousticelotex, a sugar cane 
product which has bored in it 144 in- 
dentations per square foot. It absorbs 
about half of the noises within a 
room. On the fourth day, this was 
taken away, and the typist left to 
stand the noises as they were bounced 
from one brick wall to another and 
then were carried upward to th 
brick ceiling to re-echo downward. 
There was a week of this high pitched 
noise, and then the absorbing walls 
were put in again. On the last day, 
the noise machine was silenced, and 
the room was kept as quiet as poe 
sible for the ninety minutes of typ 
ing. 

“The first thing we established 
from all this experimenting was that 
a typist can not only do more bil 
better work in a quiet room. Mis 
Keller could do a letter twelve seconds 
faster when quiet than when annoyel 
by the reverberating noise. This 
meant that her output on a quiet day 
was 8.2 per cent. higher than on fit 
noisy days. 

“Then it was found that 22.3 pe 
cent. more bodily energy is. needél 
when one is surrounded by unre: 
strained noise. 






When it was noisy, 
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Miss Keller lost two-tenths of one 

recent. of her bodily weight during 
the ninety minutes she was in the ex- 
gerimenting room, while she lost only 
shout one-half of that under quieter 


conditions. This shows how much 
more of a physical strain noise pro- 
dues upon a worker than work 


without it. 

“Although all noise in an office can 
not be eliminated at present, it can 
jeappreciably reduced, that is to the 
extent of nearly 50 per cent., if care- 
ful study is given to each particular 
case. Take the small matter of the 
ephone, for instance. A few rub- 
ber bands wrapped on the bell which 
is intermittently ringing will make a 
great difference in disturbance caused 
by this instrument. 

“The mounting of machinery in an 
office is another matter to which at- 
tention should be given. A pad of 
felt or other sound-killing material 
under the typewriter can help ma- 
terially in the elimination of noise, 
and any reduction of the vibration of 
the table or desk at which a machine 
operator works helps. 

“The hard floors which are a mat- 
ter of pride in many offices have an 
unfortunate effect upon employees 
and their output. The wearing of 
rubber heels lessens harmful results 
toa decided extent. The carpeting 
of the floors and corridors is another 
remedy which can be applied without 
great expense, because a medium 
weight floor covering will deaden the 
noise quite as well as the heavy car- 
pet which some employers select to 
give a luxurious appearance to their 
working homes and in addition will 
not tire the leg muscles of those who 
have to walk to and fro on it. 

“Since so many of the noises in an 
office cannot be stopped at the source, 
the next best thing is to use methods 
toabsorb them. Sound is carried up- 
ward by the air currents. By cov- 
ering the ceiling and upper section of 
the walls with sound -absorbing ma- 
terial, a great improvement in the 
element of noise can be made. 

“Take a room about 200 feet 
square, for an example. If only the 
upper quarter of the walls and the 
ceiling are treated, more than half the 
noises following the current will be 
climinated. 

“Noises arising within an office are 
not the only ones to be considered, 
however. There are those which come 
from without. One of our typist sub- 
jects declared that she was not espe- 
cially disturbed by the noise around 





Tue Norse MACHINE 
The machine shown above is used to reproduce the 
office, even to telephone bell and traffic horns. 


her—typewriters, telephone talk, and 
so on—and not much by the rumble 
of distant traffic, but the sudden blast 
of a motor horn now and then caused 
her to make errors in her work. 
There are various materials, ranging 
from special plasters to wall boards, 
which will cut down the noises enter- 
ing an office from the street. Remem- 
ber that even a slight noise coming 
from outside into a barren room can 
reverberate until it seems like the clap 
of doom. 

“Height of the floor above the 
street makes a great difference. Five 
or six stories above the street, outside 
noises are diminished to a kind of 
buzzing which can easily be absorbed. 
Absorption of noises so as to prevent 
their reverberation is the most effec- 
tive way of lowering the total noise 
which is depleting to employee in of- 
fice or shop.” 

During the past summer, while he 
was a member of the faculty of 
Northwestern University, Dr. Laird 
made a special survey of noise in Chi- 
cago, his final computation being that 
that city’s loss in efficiency on account 
of its myriad noises amounts to, at 
the lowest possiblt minimum, $1,600,- 
000 a week. This gives Chicago an 
edge on London, if we are to go by 
a statement recently given out by a 
British scientist in which he said that 
England’s capital sustained a loss of 
$5,000,000 per day for superfluous 
noise. 

It is Dr. Laird’s opinion that the 
experiments conducted to find out the 


noises occurring in an average 


effect of noise upon typists have 
opened up a wide field for research 
in determining what the sounds which 
annoy the operator at a machine may 
be doing at the same time to the ex- 
ecutives whose mind must work to 
the same noisy accompaniment. Al- 
ready, psychologists are working on 
the problem of the effect of noise in 
an office on the higher mental proc- 
esses, such as logical reasoning, mak- 
ing and recalling memory impressions 
—processes of vital importance to the 
executive. 

It was reported in a recent num- 
ber of Popular Mechanics that Dr. 
Linus W. Kline, of the psychological 
laboratory at Harvard University, 
had tried dragging assortments of tin 
cans across the floor while his stu- 
dents endeavored to concentrate on a 
mental problem, and had found that 
their thinking ability was greatly in- 
terfered with. 

The devastating power of noise 
does not end with the waking hours, 
according to Dr. Laird. The grinding 
of a passing street-car or the shrill 
honk of an automobile horn instantly 
raises the blood pressure of one who 
is asleep. Alas for those of us who 
have forsaken rustic quiet and have 
taken up our abode within reach of 
offices! We may say to omnipresent 
Noise, “Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit, or whither shall 1 flee from 
thy presence?” But there is no an- 
swer, and we can only go on without 
daring to think of what may happen 
to our blood pressure. 



























































Credit Women Also Human 
They, Like Men in Credit Work, Have Their Hobbies 


“In all ages, as well old as young, 
almost every person hath some Hob- 
by-horse or other, wherein he prides 
himself. — Judge Matthew Hale 
(1609-1676). 


N the September issue, the 
I Crepir MonTHLY undertook to 
destroy completely the fallacy 
that all credit managers are hard- 
boifed. , The article, “Hobbies of 
Credit Managers” was offered as 
conclusive proof that the credit fra- 
ternity has its warmly human side, 
and as an antidote to the amusing 
but extreme point of view of the un- 
identified philosopher who wrote: 
“The typical Credit Manager is a 
man past middle life, spare, wrin- 
kled, intelligent, cold, passive, non- 
committal, with eyes like a codfish, 
polite in contact but at the same time, 
unresponsive, cool, calm and as 
damnably composed as a concrete 
post or a plaster-of-Paris cast; a hu- 
man petrification with a heart of 
feldspar and without a charm or 
friendly germ, minus bowels, pas- 
sions or a sense of humor. Happily 
they never reproduce and all of them 
finally go to hell.” 

No individual with a hobby could 
ever be passive, cold or petrified. 
But lest it be even suspected that a 
very important section of the credit 
fraternity was left out of the “hu- 
man” classification, and lest some 
skeptic say—‘“Even if credit men 
aren’t hard-boiled, credit women 
must be, the Crepic MonrHLy has- 
tens to describe a few of the hobbies 
which interest women active in credit 
work. 

To keep pace with men in accom- 
plishment, to love to do the difficult 
things, with a determination never 
to fail, would seem to most people 
more like a task or an ambition than 
a hobby. Nevertheless, Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, Secretary and General Man- 
ager of the Austin Association of 
Credit Men, who is actively inter- 
ested in the work of the women’s 
groups of the National Association 
of Credit Men, describes the over- 
coming of difficulties as her hobby: 

“As business women, we do not 

always have time to satisfy the de- 


By M. C. Hartshorne 


sire for hobbies, as most of us really 
begin our day’s labor after office 
hours, but we women have hobbies, 
either for flowers, music, painting 
(usually china painting), cooking, 
house-keeping, dress, club or politi- 
cal leadership. 

“Hobbies.are only dreams of ac- 
complishment, of things not engaged 
in. A man tires of the big problems 
of life, and dreams of entering into 
some side-line whereby he will find 
recreation, yet’ in his subconscious 
mind, he feels he will be able thereby 
to acquire wealth, health, or at least 
entertainment. A woman dreams of 
accomplishment, in order to receive 
praise or to excel others. 

“My hobby is to keep pace with 
man in hard accomplishments. From 
early youth I have never seen a man 
do some great feat, whether it be 
scaling a mountain, riding a wild 
horse, racing an automobile—any- 
thing hard to accomplish—that I have 
not had a desire to do the same thing, 
simply to prove that since one has 
accomplished this, it can be done by 
another. 

“I happened to come of a people 
of great determination, a family who 
pioneered in early days of Texas his- 
tory, a family who knows no failure. 
When once we are convinced we are 
right and a task begun, we would 
lose our lives before making a fail- 
ure. Perhaps from this trait of 
character my life has been shaped— 
by destiny, rather than choice, and 
my hobby, the desire of accomplish- 
ing hard tasks just to be able to say 
it can be done, was made for me and 
not by me.” 

One hobby is not enough to occupy 
the interest of Josephine E. Hunt, 
credit manager of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., Chicago. The first 
hobby Miss Hunt mentions is one 
that has engrossed many generations 
of women—but for the most part, 
not as a hobby! 

“Although I am not by any means 
a Mussolini devotee, at the same time 
I do believe in paraphrasing his 
‘Italy for the Italians’ to ‘Femininity 
for Women.’ Which automatically 
says that I belong to the ever increas- 
ing class of women in business or 
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professional life who believe that our 
principal forte lies, not in tryi 
make ourselves like our men ; 
ciates, but in emphasizing “ie 
strength of our feminine qualities 
and trying to minimize our weak 
nesses. 

“AM this is really no more thang 
justification for my first hobby— 
for the truth must be told that, ab 
though I do it for myself alone, | 
keep house, and the furnishing and 
refurbishing of my little apartment 
is my very first hobby. However, 
for fear that might be too ordinary 
to be of much interest in an article 
I'll tell you the other two things that 
I’m most interested in outside of my 
work. 






Re 


“I have a great deal of inter 
est in history and natural science. 
1 don’t claim to be in any way a his- 
torian, but have just an amateur’s in- 
terest in all of the current books that 
have come along so abundantly, the 
last few years, on, history and nat- 
ural science. It seems to me that 
just as a picture cannot be hung ef- 
fectively unless it is considered in 
relationship to the whole room, s0 
no human being can orient himself 
properly unless he understands both 
the background of human progress 
and the struggles throughout civ- 
lized history, and something of the 
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fascinating and strangely analogous é 
life of the other animals on the§ 
planet. This is my second real in al 
terest. a 

“Third, and perhaps because it has} <4: 
the fascination of a new pursuit for a“ 
me, I’m becoming exceedingly inte-§  j, 
ested in amateur photography. Prob§ )., 
ably I'll never make a fortune or wi} |, 
any great prizes, but I find that itis gan 
a delightful pursuit for one who isnt witt 
at all proficient in any sort of game} ;, , 
It is also a charming way to add req 
to one’s interest in the out-of-doors; § ,, | 
and, being Scotch, I like to have par 
something definite to show for my} i, 
outdoor activities, beside just tht pan 
memories of a pleasant time.” des 

Frances M. McNamara, credit} Cp; 
manager of the F. P. May Hate] 5 
ware Co., Washington, D. C., givt®§ cre; 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HE credit department of the 
Remington Arms Company 


and subsidiary companies, the 
sales of which average well over 18 
million dollars a year, shows no credit 


losses for the first half of 1927. And 
although the company deals with 700 
jobbers scattered throughout the 
country, its losses for any one year 
have never reached one-half of one 
per cent. 

The company is known chiefly as 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
arms and ammunition, but cash regis- 
ters, cutlery, vending machines and 
other articles are produced by its sub- 
sidiaries. The arms and ammunition 
are sold exclusively through jobbers. 

In such a large company, whose 
bad accounts are virtually negligible, 
one would expect to find a highly or- 
ganized credit department replete 
with rules and regulations, abounding 
in record forms and machinery, and 
tequiring many assistants and clerks 
to keep it functioning. A credit de- 
partment, for instance, similar to 
those of the Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany or Frigidaire, which have been 
described in earlier issues of the 
Creprr MonTuy. 

But whereas those two companies’ 
credit. organizations are models of 
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Handling 700 Jobbers. 


Remington Arms Company Keeps Credit Losses Down 


By H.C. North 


system and professional development, 
Remington goes to the opposite ex- 
treme. It is an unusual example of 
simplicity which is highly effective. 

The entire business of credits and 
collections is handled by J. R. Shel- 
don, Assistant Treasurer, and his sec- 
retary, Miss Matilda Owens. 

No order, large or small, can be 
shipped without the approval of Mr. 
Sheldon, who works in the closest 
harmony with the Sales Department 
and with the Accounting and Ordei 
Departments. 

Dealings with the many customers 
are on a strictly personal basis; the 
method is flexible to the last degree. 

A new account is opened after in- 
vestigation by the Credit Department 
and with the approval of district 
sales manager. The vice-president in 
charge of sales notifies Mr. Sheldon 
that a jobber is about to be added 
whom the local sales force recom- 
mends, and unfess the commercial 
agency report is unfavorable, the 
account is opened. These accounts 
range from a few dollars to a half 
million or more. 

Each month the statements on. de- 
linquent accounts are sent to the As- 
sistant Treasurer who writes each of 
these customers a personal letter to 


accompany the statement. As these 
letters are written to delinquent cus- 
tomers they are listed showing date 
of letter, customer’s name and ad- 
dress, date of statement and balance 
owing. Also a column is left for not- 
ing payments received during the 
current month. The list is used as 
a guide in following up slow ac- 
counts. The date of the first letter 
which was mailed to each account 
with the statement and the geogra- 
phical location are the determining 
factors in establishing the date on 
which the first follow-up letter 
should be written. In addition to 
this schedule, the Accounting Depart- 
ment supplies the Assistant Treas- 
urer periodically with a list of all 
open accounts showing the age of 
the unpaid balance—60 days overdue, 
90 days, etc. 

No form. letters whatever are 
used; each case is an individual case 
and a personal matter between ; Mr. 
Sheldon and the jobber. Local con- 
ditions and special causes for slow 
payment are always considered; the 
usual terms of two per cent., ten 
days, net, sixty, are overlooked only 
if circumstances thoroughly warrant 
such concession. 

(Continued on- page 28) 
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Credit Women Also Human 
(Continued from page 12) 


a concise but vivid picture of her 
avocation : 

“Books! I buy ’em when I need 
shoes. I read ‘em, and then yield to 
the fascination of criticising them. 
I tear them to pieces—not physically 
as one of the masculine Credit Hob- 
byists does, as recorded in the Sep- 
tember Crepir Montuty, but by 
way of reviewing them. Among my 
intimates I have rather a reputation 
for being able to ‘pick ’em.’ I have 
a suspicion that, had fate not directed 
my feet on the downward path of 
credits, I should have been review- 
ing books on some newspaper. And 
I have a fatal weakness for detec- 
tive stories and poetry.” 

Katharine A. Griffin, credit man- 
ager of the Rochester Electrical Sup- 
ply Co., in describing her hobby for 
the Crepir MontTHLy, shows how 
diverse and colorful domestic inter- 
ests can be: 

“You ask if women credit manag- 
ers have time for hobbies. May I 
ask, why not? Men have their clubs, 
golf, automobiles and many other 
things of interest to keep their minds 
from dwelling on the knotted prob- 
lems of the business world. When 
they leave their offices, most of them 
forget business, and throw them- 
selves whole-souled into their game, 
whatever it may be. 


Opportunities for Hobbies 


“If women have gone out of the 
home into the business world, some 
from choice, some from necessity, it 
does not mean they have lost their 
feminine hobbies. In fact the busi- 
ness world has given more opportu- 
nity to acquire and develop some spe- 
cial hobby for every woman. 

“IT am frank to tell you that my 
hobby outside of business is my 
home. I love pretty china, fine lin- 
ens, silver and rugs. Being deprived 
at an early age of my home, I have 
always looked forward and planned 
that some day I would possess a lot 
of good china, and I started making 
collections of fine dresdens, embroid- 
ered linens, etc. Also a few good 


pictures have come into my collec- 
tion which I now prize very much. 

“When the time came that my sal- 
ary would permit, I found the home 
to which I had looked forward for 
such a long time. My greatest thrill 
in life, after a hard and strenuous 
day, is when I reach my home, and, 
forgetting my business cares, ar- 
range and rearrange some of the 
pretty things which I have in my 
home. At times I grow tired of cer- 
tain pieces of china. Instead of sell- 
ing them, I pack them away. After 
a year or so, I bring them out again; 
and they have a new charm. Then, 
too, the possession of all those pretty 
things, even though they have cost 
me money which perhaps I should 
have saved, brings me so much pleas- 
ure that I feel that it was money well 
invested. 


Something to Work For 


“There have been many times 
when I felt greatly discouraged, but 
the fact that my home was waiting 
for me spurred me on in my job, 
and gave me something to work for.” 

Two women credit managers find 
diversion and relaxation in cooking. 
Florence E. Banks, Credit Manager 
of the Los Angeles Soap Co., gives 
the following account of her hob- 
bies: 

“T maintain a home and the thing 
I really like to do best is to put 
on a kitchen apron and prepare the 
Sunday dinner for I do like to cook 
and don’t care who knows it. There 
is a ten year old niece in this home 
who comes the nearest to being a real 
hobby with me of any thing I know, 
outside of business circles. I am be- 
ginning early in her life to teach her 
the problems that confront women 
so that when she becomes a part of 
the great world of business activity, 
she will not be unprepared to take 
her right place in the scheme of 
things. 

“But to refer again to my’ real 
hobby, I have made a very thorough 
study of the Benedict system of 
character analysis, particularly the 
Vocational Guidance branch of it, 
and have become fairly proficient at 
reading people at sight. I have a 
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lecture stunt which I have given jy 
fore many clubs and a vocational ta 
which I have given to women sty. 
dents in the local high schools ang 
university. My heart is with the 
young business women and I am q 
all times only too glad to be of sery. 
ice to any one of them. While aj 
this is a hobby now, it ties up with 
my business life to such an extem 
that I hope some day to make jt 
profession. Then my hobby will 
to do all that I can to right th 
wrongs caused by misfits in business 













and to further the cause of women ip rit 
business and the professions. 0} Aaa 
course, I still want to be able to cook a 
and serve a good dinner.” - 
Miss M. Berkowitz, credit map. at tl 
ager of the American Dry Goods Co, on 
New York, agrees with Miss Banks at 
that cooking is a fine hobby. She and 
says: “I do not mind telling yoy o- 
that my hobby is cooking.” = 
Everybody reads advertisements, “a 
whether he is conscious or not of do- 
ing so, but Miss M. A. Terrant, 
credit manager of the R. M. Hol. . 
lingshead Co., Boston, makes a hobbyf - 
of it: ’ . 
“T do believe ‘us wimmin’ have th 
very little time for hobbies, and | ‘ 
myself do not have many outside b 
of motoring. However, I never let | 
anyone say that credit managers are s 
not human. We are very much 50, 
weeping with the trade when busi- . 
ness is poor, and rejoicing when it F 
is good—so that we have very few, 
dull days. : 
“Another hobby of mine is that off 
reading advertisements in the various§ joy 
magazines, especially when there§ 1,, 


aren’t any good love stories.” 

It is probable that none of these 
hobbies is ridden so hard as to bore 
the friends and associates of its rid 
ers. It was of a different type of 
hobbyists that Oliver Wendel 
Holmes wrote: “The specialists 
ride their hobbies without bit ot 
bridle. A poet on Pegasus, reciting 
his own verses, is hardly more to 
dreaded than a mounted specialist.” 

Let no one doubt, after reading 
these descriptions of the hobbies of 
women credit managers, that credit 
women are also human! 
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Seattle, 1928 Convention City 


N. A. C. M. Directors Choose Week of June 10 
For Annual Convention 


ONTHLY 
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By Varius Sands 


gates, and Seattle will feel high- 
ly honored to be selected as your 
next meeting place. 


the honor of acting as host for the 
1927 Convention. 

Mr. King also presented the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to President 
Gruen from J. W. Spangler, Presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

At your Louisville convention 
the Seattle credit men presented 
an invitation to your body to hold 
the 1928 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
in Seattle. At that time the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


T invitation of the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men 
to hold the Thirty-third An- 
nua! Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men in Seattle 
was accepted by the officers and di- 
rectors of the National Association 
at their Fall meeting. National Di- 
rector C. P. King, A. M. Castle & 
Co., Seattle, tendered the invitation 
and presented the following letter 
signed by President O. L. Woods and 
Secretary John A. Bennett of the 


Cordially yours, 
BertHa K. LANDEs, 
Mayor. 


National Director J. H. Scales, 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, expressed the appreciation 
of the organized credit executives of 
Louisville, of the courtesy displayed 
by the Seattle organization in step- 
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os Seattle Association : 


An invitation is hereby ex- 
tended to the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to hold its 
Thirty-third Annual Convention 
in the City of Seattle in 1928. 

In extending this invitation 
the Executive Board of the Seat- 
tle Association of Credit Men is 
but conveying the unanimous de- 
sire of its members expressed in 
regular meeting assembled. 

Its acceptance will afford us 
much pleasure in that we may 
demonstrate the hospitality of 
Seattle and its many advantages 
as a Convention City. 


Mr. King presented also the fol- 
Mayor 


lowing invitation from 


Landes: 


MAYOR’S OFFICE 
Seattle, Washington 
September 8th, 1927 
Mr. George J. Gruen, 
President, National Association 
of Credit Men, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
My dear Mr. Gruen: 

The citizens of Seattle, 
through me as their Mayor, de- 
sire you to extend to the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
a cordial invitation to make Seat- 
tle their 1928 convention city. 

There is much in the North- 
west to offer in the way of 

/ Scenery, climate, recreation and 


Above all we pos- 
$€Ss a genuine spirit of hospital- 


| ity for the visitor within our 


ping aside a year ago when Seattle 
and Louisville were competing for 


filed a formal invitation with 
(Continued on page 25) 


Convention Delegates will see Mt. Rainier 


















































Helping the Doctor 


6 HAVE just lost a patient,” 

I remarked the physician, 
“largely because he made no effort to 
help himself or to help me to pull 
him through. He was a man defi- 
cient in will power anyway, and there 
were personal reasons why he was 
not very eager to live. But the chief 
cause of his passing out was that he 
left the whole job of saving himself 
to me.” 

The doctor’s remarks suggested 
that not only in medicine, but in 
credits, the patient fares better if he 
helps the doctor, for example: 

If all the subscribers to an Inter- 
change Biirreau co-operate fully and 
promptly in the exchange of credit 
information, the value of, the service 
they receive is increased*m:any fold; 

In a friendly adjustment handled 
by an Adjustment Bureau, the entire 
situation is infinitely improved if 
every creditor works wholeheartedly 
with his fellow creditors. 


If the Addresses Wanted column 
of the Caepir Monruty is studied 
carefully and information is for- 
warded promptly, many a business 
parasite, who now escapes, can be 
rounded up; 

A credit crook js put to rout more 
quickly and effectively if everyone 
concerned plays the game relentlessly 
and furnishes the evidence required. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men know that in cases 
of business illness there is no better 
rule than this—Help the Doctor. 


Thirteen Months a Year 
UFFERING from the inclemen- 
cies of March weather, a phi- 
losopher once proposed that the days 
of March should be divided among 
the eleven other months. The more 


The Credoscope 


serious proposal is now made, by a 
group under the leadership of the 
thoroughly practical president and 
founder of the Eastman Kodak 
Company that the calendar be revised 
so as to have thirteen months of 28 
days each with a “Year Day” added 
to the last month of the year. Thir- 
teen times 28 plus 1 equals 365. The 
uniform month would look like this: 


| | | 
SUN. | MON. | TUE. | WED. 





The advantages, especially to busi- 
ness, in such uniformity far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. And the 
opponents of Cotsworth’s “Interna- 
tional Fixed Calendar” admit that 
the chief objection to it is the diffi- 
culty of persuading the various com- 
mercial nations to accept the reform. 

Credit Managers would reap the 
benefits of such simplification of the 
calendar although to a lesser degree 
than cost accountants, and executives 
dealing with payrolls and the statis- 
tics of production, transportation and 
distribution. 


The Chain Store 


T is ridiculous to pretend that the 
employees of chain grocery stores 
are in the habit of taking a hand in 
the activities of the local community 
according to the president of a whole- 
sale grocery business in Wisconsin, 
who writes to the Crepir MonTHLy 
to find fault with the letter in the Oc- 
tober issue, “In Defense of Chain 
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Stores.” He points out that usually 
chain store employees are hired at 
very small salary aud under strig 
contract, and that their interests are 
limited to selling the merchandise oj 
the chain store organization at the 
prices stipulated by their employer, 


This correspondent declares that jp 
his particular community, no map. 
ager of a chain store of any type has 
ever given any time to a local move. 
ment for the betterment of the com 
munity. Donations and work haye 
always been secured from the retail. 
ers, manufacturers and jobbers, who 
have lived in and been benefited by 
the community, and in return have 
given what they could for its better- 
ment. 





























Another point is brought out bs 
our correspondent. He offers it “for 
the benefit of all manufacturers cater- 
ing to the chain store business: man- 
ufacturers, as a whole, have been very 
lenient with the chain stores, have 
offered them special inducements 
such as window display allowances, 
special rebates for advertising, and 
other rebates on quantity purchases. 
These same manufacturers will then 
go to the wholesale grocer, who has 
been in business for years, and will 
try and secure his business without 
the special concessions. 

“The wholesale grocer today is 
waking up to the fact that he cannot 
exist if special allowances of this sort 
continue. The manufacturer blindly 
goes on allowing these special dis- 
counts, rebates and allowances, not 
being aware of the fact that eventual- 
ly he will be absolutely in the hands 
of the chain store organizations. They 
are becoming very powerful in this 
country and in a short time they wil 
dictate to the manufacturer not only 
in the way of price but in the way he 
shall distribute his merchandise. 

“This fact will in the very neat 
future cause the manufacturer 1 
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wake up and realize that he is play- 
ing @ mighty dangerous game. The 
chain stores are in the hands of a 
yery few men. They are fast becom- 
ing one of the largest and most dan- 
gerous trusts that this country has 
ever known, and Mr. Manufacturer 
will awaken to this fact very soon.” 

He continues: “I, as a wholesaie 
grocer, am not asking any special 
favors but am making a plea for the 
legitimate wholesale grocer who has 
been in business for years and has 
demonstrated over this period of time 
that the distribution of food products 
can be handled more economically 
through the wholesale grocer than in 
any other way.” 


Good Credit Practises 


T is not only unethical but in the 
I long run unpractical for business 
to permit improper credit practises, 
says a strong resolution passed by 
the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at 
their Fall meeting in Chicago. 

“Good credit practises are neces- 
sary for safe business,” says the dec- 
laration. “There can be no satisfac- 
tion nor even any material advantage 
in the indulgence of bad practices in 
the treatment of sales terms and con- 
ditions. If goods are bought on 
clearly understood discount terms, it 
is unwise and unethical for the buyer 
to remit after the expiration of the 
discount period and insist that the 
discount shall be allowed. 


“Such a transaction is the same as 
taking something without compensa- 
tion. A practice of similar nature in 
other fields would be loudly and gen- 
erally classed as dishonest. No one 
can afford in his business dealings to 
demand and to take that which he 
isn’t entitled to. When discounts are 
deducted contrary to the terms of 
sale, it is a repudiation of the orig- 
inal contract, and’an unfairness that 
costs the seller something and affects 
the buyer’s morality. 

“Making unjustified claims, re- 
turning goods without justification or 
permission, are bad practices which 
complicate the present ability of busi- 
ness to make a reasonable profit, and 
in the body of business there is an in- 
terweaving of interests so that what 
affects one will affect the others. 
This meeting of the Association’s of- 
cers and directors emphatically de- 
clares a deep belief that just now, 








when there are so many complexities 
in business, the need is greater than 
ever for sellers to be fair in the treat- 
ment of buyers, and for buyers to be 
fair and honest in the treatment of 
sellers’ contracts. 

“Every violation of good practice 
in the treatment of terms and geods 
affects the welfare of business, and 
on no basis or for no reason can it be 
condoned.” 

This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the N. A. C. M. Board. 


The Executive Manager’s 
Monthly Letter 


HE Executive Manager’s 

Monthly Letter, issued by 
the National Association of 
Credit Men, will be prepared, 
beginning with the Letter of 
December 1, by Executive 
Manager Stephen I. Miller, 
who takes office November 1. 


In Order to Go Sure in 
Texas, Go Slow 
ENTLEY YOUNG, National 
Casket Co., Dallas, in a letter to 

the Crepir MonrHLy, counsels his 
brother credit managers selling in the 
cotton section to base credit on the 
man, not on the crop. “Cotton is still 
called king,” he writes, “but its price 
antics throughout the fall of 1927 
have been more like the cavortings 
of a court jester. Market changes, 
lightning fast, have gripped cotton 
growers, spinners and all business in- 
terests in cotton producing States.” 

Compared with 1926, the price is 
high, Mr. Young admits. “Persons 
unfamiliar with Texas, but aware 
that its production will be at least 
four million bales, feel that the exist- 
ing price of itself spells unqualified 
prosperity. They see only the fact 
that at twenty cents, the return from 
four million bales is four hundred 
million dollars. Faced with such a 
staggering sum, is it any wonder that 
reason is apt to wander? Quiet busi- 
ress in markets nearer home is also 
likely to exaggerate the importance 
of this income. Texas and the other 
cotton States loom as veritable bo- 
nanzas for the go-getter sales or- 
ganization. 


ton is not all profit. 
high because in lots of places, the 
crop is pitiably small. 
hig portion of that cotton crop money 
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“All that glisters is not gold” ; cot- 
That price is 


Also a great 


is never going to reach Mr. Farm- 
er’s hands. Another lot of it he will 
do littke more than handle. Texas 
Texas merchants, Texas 
wholesalers have been waiting, pray- 
ing, hoping, and above all, watching 
for this very hour. 

“Texas business feels much better 
than twelve months ago. But our 
improvement is like that of a man 
who has been seriously ill. From an 
over-indulgence in loose credit, we 
were poisoned. Texas business 
walked in the valley of near failure. 

“Now we no longer linger in the 
shadow. We feel better, but are not 
yet well. The improvement in our 
condition has been due to a better 
credit diet. A risk in Texas, as a 
rule, is little better than he was twelve 
months ago. One crop doesn’t make 
a merchant. Crop prospects have a 
proven habit of materializing only 
for the man who has satisfied those 
oft sung but always sound credit 
qualifications, Character, Capacity 
and Capital. 

“There are thousands of good mer- 
chants in Texas,—and other thou- 
sands not so good. The first thou- 
sands are good no matter what the 
price of cotton. The other class are 
strong in hope, but seldom able to 
hoist themselves into the better class. 
Go slow in Texas this Fall if you 
wish to conserve your receivables.” 


Frenzied Economics 


N a “business” magazine recently 
appeared an article on credit pol- 
icy containing this gem: “In deter- 
mining upon the sound credit policy 
for any business, the margin of gross 
profit is practically the sole test.” 
Credit Managers will not see much 
sense in the recommendation to ac- 
cept indiscriminately all business of- 
fered, simply to build up gross profit! 
The same magazine is doubtless 
getting ready for the press an article 
recommending that the investor is 
simply wasting his time when he dis- 
criminates, to the full extent of his 
ability, between the securities that 
are offered to him for investment. 
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What He Is, Not What He Has 


Basis of Credit Reference in France and England 


For a description of how credits are han- 
dled in Germany, ond for totals of U. S. 
exports to England, Germany and France, 
see page 24 of this issue. 


REDIT men’s associations and 
conventions as the United 


States knows them do not 
exist in France and England, and 
this applies both to annual assembly 
and to national methods of operation. 
Among many American business 
men,—occupied with domestic affairs 
and accustomed to the benefits of con- 
structive interchange of ideas at the 
yearly gatherings of the countrywide 
membership of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men,—this question 
often arises: Why is there no kin- 
dred organization on this Eastern side 
of the Atlantic, notwithstanding how 
small it might be in comparison with 
the influential establishment in the 
United States. Credit managers 
from home, visiting Paris and Lon- 
don in increasing numbers each year, 
frequently ask me as a matter of 
course about the progress, and inci- 
dentally for the addresses, of the 
similar affiliated organizations here 
or for data concerning kindred co- 
operative credit bodies embracing in 
their scope various fields of industry. 
Many of these travellers are amazed 
to learn that none exists, and the 
American credit manager asks why 
they do not, why they should not, and 
what European business is doing 
about it. 


Branches of American banks in big 
commercial centres here can best sup- 
ply the answers, based on their own 
efforts to obtain in this part of the 
world the kinds of credit information 
which their headquarters at home are 
accustomed to receive. They are of- 
ten far from satisfied with the class 
of material they are able to get over 
here. Financial statements, inter- 
change of ledger information and the 
American habit of placing all cards on 
the business table in connection with 
credit inquiries are virtually unheard 
of here. The personal element, or 
what we characterize as the moral 
risk, subordinates to a negligible 
point the cold figures and facts on 








By Bertram J. Perkins 


European Director of Fairchild Publications 


which, according to opinion here, we 
extend over 90 per cent. of our cred- 
its. It is a popular fallacy at the 
moment to regard the United States 
as absolutely devoid of sentiment 
when it comes to business dealings. 

Inquire, for instance, of references 
in Paris suggested by a prospective 
customer for some details concerning 
the financial status of the house seek- 
ing credit and you are likely to receive 
in reply an assortment of glittering 
generalities. These may be extreme- 
ly interesting from the viewpoint of 
compiling a European “Who’s Who.” 
But if you rely on the statement 
alone, you will continue to remain in 
the dark as to the liabilities, assets, 
and payment record of the would-be 
customer. European credit analysis 
is determined on the basis of what he 
is rather than what he has. Sutich 
basis is traditional and European tra- 
ditions are not easily blasted from the 
century old roots of their planting. 


To Ask for a Statement 
W ould Be an Insult 


European business men have told 
me in all sincerity that to be asked 
for a financial statement of their af- 
fairs by a house they have chosen to 
honor with an order for its merchan- 
dise is akin to offering them an un- 
forgivable insult. A Frenchman, 
wearing the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor in the lapel of his coat and 
heading an organization which sells 
its originally designed fabrics 
throughout the world, informed me 
the other day that he would not ex- 
tend credit to a customer if his own 
opinion of him had to be based on a 
financial statement. 

From time to time there have been 
suggestions of establishing in Europe, 
with headquarters in London, an as- 
sociation of credit men identified 
with American banks and other 
American enterprises operating on 
his side of the Atlantic. Through 
such medium, and eventual affiliation 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men, it has been emphasized 
that a nucleus could be provided for 





more adequate facilities for the in- 
terchange of credit information be 
tween Americans engaged in business 
in Great Britain, on the Continent, 
and throughout Europe generally, 
Sponsors of this idea believe that 
once in operation on American lines, 
European banks and traders,—par- 
ticularly those whose admiration for 
the business policies of the United 
States has led to the emulation by 
them of some American business 
methods,—might seek membership 
and that eventually there would come 
into existence in various important 
centers branches of the European 
parent body which would disseminate, 
in modified form if necessary for 
European application, the principles 
on which the National Association 
was founded, and on which it has de- 
veloped. 

Unfortunately or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the nationality of the view- 
point, the idea has never passed the 
suggestion stage ; no serious effort has 
been made to get together in some 
central and convenient point over here 
American credit managers abroad 
who could formulate plans for the 
launching of such an organization. 

The introduction of the American 
credit system to Europe faces ob- 
stacles of tradition, methods of trad- 
ing which many Americans who ob- 
serve them consider mildly archaic, 
and an inherent disinclination on the 
part of foreign traders to discuss with 
competitors details of their business 
relations with a mutual customer. 
This is particularly true of sellers of 
different nationality. One has but to 
compare an American credit report, 
made on the principles the National 
Association of Credit Men has estab- 
lished, with one compiled on the in- 
formation obtainable in Europe, to 
readily understand the difference. 

The average European business 
man does not understand what 4 
credit manager is. Outside of the 
American banks over here the title 
does not exist. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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S tock Records 


as 


r the in- 
ation be. 
- business 
ontinent, 
senerally, 
eve that 
can lines, 
TS,—par- 
Ua Your present system of posting the stores ledger 
ation by may call for records of quantity only, value only, 
business or both quantity and value, with or without 
mbership typewritten description of the goods. You may 
cell have need for distinctive totals such as “Re- 
“uropean serve for Unfilled Orders’. Your system may 
seminate, be particular to your business. 
sary for ‘ is 
srinciples Burroughs — in giving you the records you 
sociation want — not only reduces the time or cost of 
t has de- the work but also furnishes automatic proof 
ise, ace —that every posting of quantity and value 
the view- is correct; 
issed the —that no posting has been omitted; none 
-ffort has made twice; 

7 yen —that the posting medium was priced and 
bee bose» extended correctly; 

abroad 

for the —that the posting was made to the right 
ation. account; 
\merican —that new balances are correct. 
aces: Investigate! Check and mail the coupon. 

of trad- 

who ob- 

archaic, 
n on the 
cuss with 

business 
‘ustomer. 
sellers of 
as but to 
t report, 

National BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6431 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
as estab- Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 
1 the in- 


Stock Records (5 Payroll 1 Accounts Payable 1 Distribution 1 


lrope, to 


rence. 
business 
what a 
- of the 
the title 


Of quantities—values—or both 
quantities and values together 


Costs 1] 


As shown on stores records, pay- 
roll and distribution summar- 
ies, cost sheets, ete. 


Name 


On cash or check payments 
Accounts Receivable 


Ledger and statement in com- 
bination — ledger and end of 
month statement—with or with- 
out carbon—skeleton or itemized 


Ledgers with or without remit- 
tance advice—Journal-voucher 
system instead of ledger — in- 
cluding registration of invoices 


Sales Audit 1 


By clerks and departments, 
cash, charge and C. O. D. 


nan etc rae 
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Labor—materials— purchases 


—sales—expense—cash 
Journalizing and 
General Ledger (1) 


Complete typewritten descrip- 
tion, or date and amount only 





N clear weather it is easy to fly with- 
out a compass or other instrument. 
Only a pilot gifted with divine in- 

stinct could fly through storm and fog 
without them. Only a fool would try. 


A Credit Executive MIGHT protect the 
interests of his firm through the business 
year without once. referring to a credit 
report. Likewise, he miGHT handle the 
most involved adjustment without techni- 
cal guidance — but no properly trained 
executive would try. Wise Executives use 
every available tool or instrument for 
their guidance — others blunder through 
to disaster. 


To get this book at advance order price, $3.50 (regu- 
lar price $4) order must be mailed before Dec. 1. 


CREDIT MONTHLY ~ 


The Revised 
Credit Diary 
& MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws 
1928 


for every Credit Executive’s desk. 
It is not a cure-all, but is a ready 
guide — the'source of invaluable in- 
formation on subjects essential for 
the Executive to know. 


Sent on 5 aay@r 
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As the compass is to the pilot so 
is the Credit Diary & MANUAL 
of Commercial Laws for 1928 to 
the Credit Executive. 


The Book Contains : 


the full text of the Bankruptcy Law with the recent amend- 

ments explained; list of referees, complete record of the 

many important changes made in State Laws affecting 

tredits, secured from the Advisory Editorial Board of At- 

torneys which covers every State in the Union; information 

inconvenient form on Sales, Contracts and Cancellations, 

Guarantees, Liens, Exemptions, Foreign Corporations, Chat- 

tel Mortgages, Consignments, Negotiable Instruments, Ac- 

ceptances, Trusts and Combinations, Liability, Bulk Sales, 

Assignments, Bad Check Laws, Attachments, False State- 

ments, Claims, Income and Stamp Tax, Postage Rates, Air Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 
Mail, a list of 100 Business Books, etc. 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


L] Enclosed is advance order, at price effective 


: 2 to Dec. Ist only of $3.50, (Regular price $4.00) 
Can you afford to be without such a book ! Credit Diary and MANUAL for 1928, or 
Order now and start the year using 
its Diary pages. 


(J Enter order and bill in due course. 


(Individual) 


on 5 dij@PPROV AL to any N.A.C.M. member. (Co,) 


write @your order, “Send on approval.” Ss 
( ress) 
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Aviator and Credit Manager 


Two Difficult Jobs That Have Much in Common 


exactly what troubled him, but 

he undoubtedly was ailing. In 
tne old days before the war, when he 
enjoyed a reputation as an athlete, he 
would have said he was stale. It 
wasn’t exactly a case of sour stomach ; 
but the world was just a bit all wrong. 
The trouble was plain enough to his 
friends, but somehow or other no- 
body ever thought it necessary to tell 
John about it. You see, John Wil- 
lard had been a high flyer—not the 
Broadway kind, not by a whole lot. 
He had spent two and a fraction of 
the best ycars of his life as a pursuit 
pilot overseas and a little altitude and 
action was what he needed. 

John came back with a fair war 
record, one hundred and fifty dollars 
from the Army Paymaster, and the 
need for immediate employment. 

Like a great many young men faced 
with the need of earning money, he 
took the first job offered,—that of As- 
sistant Credit Manager in a large 
wholesale drug house. The job wasn’t 
much, but it furnished John with the 
necessities of life and a few of the 
luxuries ; and as he wasn’t married he 


J = WILLARD didn’t know 


even saved a little money. His as- 
sociates said that he was sitting 
pretty. 


But after seven years of routine 
procedure John was about fed up 
with everything and everybody. Per- 
haps a good row would have stirred 
up his system but he couldn’t even 
find anyone to pick a fight with. 
Things might have continued this way 
for years, or until a time when he 
would have kicked over the traces, but 
for a trick of fate—that same old 
fate that raises the devil with most of 
us. The Credit Manager died. 

John Willard by natural process 
stepped into a position requiring 
knowledge, foresight, firmness and 


By Elliot Balestier, Jr. 


National Association of Credit Men 


executive ability, He had all these 
things, but he didn’t realize the im- 
portance of his job nor the responsi- 
bility that devolved on him. Seven 
years of routine where most of the 
time was spent in accumulating data 
for some one else to analyze; seven 
years with only a few opportunities to 
act on his own initiative had sapped 
the splendid self reliance of the man. 
And now as chief of one of the most 
important departments of his organi- 
zation, John Willard was stale, fed 
up, ailing. But a change was to come. 

On a particular day in the late 
Fall, about three months after he had 
become chief executive of his depart- 
ment, John Willard sat comfortably 
back in his.chair gazing through one 
of the windows into bright Novem- 
ber sky. He had just been glancing 
at an article, in a few months’ old 
issue of a business magazine that 
specializes in the subject of success 
in business. A sentence in the article 
had touched his imagination. Slowly 
he re-read it: “To succeed in busi- 
ness, make your business your hobby 
and your hobby your business.” That 
was just the trouble with him, he 
thought,—had no hobby. At the mo- 
ment when his thoughts were travel- 
ing along this line, there came into 
his view through the window a plane. 
Only for a moment was it within the 
line of his vision before it dipped 
gracefully to the west, but in that in- 
stant John Willard had his answer. 
Piloting had been his hobby and still 
was, and the unsatisfied desire to 
guide a plane again was what was ail- 
ing him. 

But he couldn’t get back into the 
Air Force now. After a seven year 
lay-off he was too old, besides there 
wasn’t any money in it and he needed 
money to live. Well, he was just 
stuck, a slave at a desk. But was he? 


Again the inward searching was re- 
warded by a clearing of vision and 
to John Willard came the realization 
that although his hobby might be 
piloting of aircraft in the first in- 
stance, fundamentally his hobby was 
piloting and was he not in every 
sense of the word a pilot? Was not 
this business he was asked to aid in 
directing a great squadron made up 
of so many departments, or to carry 
the analogy forward, so many planes 
and didn’t he control one perfectly 
equipped plane, which must be guided 
with extreme care for they were all 
flying through the business atmos- 
phere in “formation” and one false 
move might wreck the entire forma- 
tion. 

Coming back to his own department 
or plane, as he now called it, he began 
to work out the parallel and grew 
more and more interested in the proc- 
ess. He pictured his department as 
leading the formation which was de- 
pendent on him for directions. If he 
signaled for a “vertical bank” away 
from another squadron or business 
organization, every unit of his squad- 
ron responded. If he decided to work 
with this other squadron, his organi- 
zation responded as a whole. 

More and more interested John 
Willard continued to draw his paral- 
lels. Wasn’t the insolvency of a cus- 
tomer a “crash” and a complete loss 
a “washout”? What was his “instru- 
ment board” but the statistics and 
equipment of the Credit Department. 
Were not his Interchange Bureau re- 
ports his “altimeter”? Certainly he 
used them to gauge how high a limit 
to permit an account. His compass 
was the mass of statistical informa- 
tion obtained from the Exequtive 
Manager’s Monthly Letter, issued by 
the National Association of Credit 

(Continued on page 27) 
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) \earnegie on Student Loans 


“Not a Debt, But a 
Proud Honor” 


| HAT American students are 

good credit risks, and that bor- 
owing for an education is‘a well- 
‘established custom, was shown by an 
‘article on student loans, published in 
the January, 1927, issue of the 
Crepit MONTHLY. 

In this connection, Andrew Car- 
negie, in an address delivered at New 
York University at the inaugural 
‘ceremonies of Chancellor Brown in 
{911, gave testimony as to the char- 
acter of Scotch students in their 
credit relationships, as follows :— 

“Let me tell you about Scotch 
universities. You know I gave them 
a gift, and I said to them that they 
should help struggling students and 
advance the fees of those who were 
worthy, but if in future years, any of 
hese students were successful and 
wished to repay the advance made, 
|not as a debt, but as a proud honor, 
| think in doing so, they would be 
showing the love of independence so 
dear to the Scot. Let me tell you it 
is only five years since that trust 
began. Last year I saw letters from 
about fifty students: the university 
| sent _me copies at my request, and 
'they had paid back over fifteen hun- 
dred pounds (seventy-five hundred 
dollars) of the fees advanced, and 
this next year, so I am told by the 
actuaries, they believe that twenty- 
| five hundred pounds (twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars) will be 
| teturned by these poor students; and 
when I read their letters, wasn’t I 
proud of my Scotch blood!” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently 
advocated working or borrowing 
/money by students to pay for their 
a expenses, rather than de- 
pending upon the large endowments 
of colleges and universities, made by 
philanthropists. 


Slow Collections 


“My boss says I’m not to come 
back until you give me the money 
, Youowe him,”’ says a boy in the com- 
edy ‘Talk About Girls,’ as recorded 


» | by the magazine Judge. 


“I wonder if he’ll recognize you 
with a beard,” remarks the debtor. 
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New Factors Affecting Credit 


T 1s becoming increasingly evident that new factors must 
I be taken into consideration in determining whether or 
not a concern is entitled to credit. 

One of these is liability for personal injury damage claims. 
With verdicts mounting to unparalleled heights, this un- 
limited responsibility to the public for damages in case 
of accident involves financial risks that no business can 
afford to ignore. A single loss may unexpectedly turn a 
large surplus into a deficit and so destroy the basis of credit. 


AETNA PUBLIC 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


By carrying an Aitna Public Liability policy with limits 
high enough to meet present-day verdicts, this risk can 
be eliminated as a possible loss factor. Such a policy pro- 
tects against all loss (up to the limits of the policy) and 
all expense (without limit) arising or resulting from per- 
sonal injury damage claims brought by members of the 
public for accidents on the assured’s premises. 


“oO 


Ask our local representative how the 4itna Plan of Insurance and 
Bonding Protection, if applied to your business, will help you to 
create added confidence in quarters where credit is sought. You 
may have this service without expense or obligation. 


Ask Any Aitna-izer 
or write to 
A TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliated companies 
AZATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Cr EDIT is closely 
interwoven with practi- 
cally every form of in- 
surance but with none | 
more intimately than 
Credit Insurance. 


It protects the credit | 
manager and his firm 
against losses unforeseen 
at the time of extending 
credit. 


Ask our agent in your city 
to explain the advantages 
of Credit Insurance 





United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Over 7,500 Branches and Agencies 
in United States and Canada 











Handling Credits in Germany 
| Organization Forty-five Years Old 


CREDIT MONTH 


By J. A. Hagios 


| Assistant to the Director, Dept. of Education and Research National Association 9 


Credit Men 


Division 1925 
eee... .cacbahs $1,031,877,000 
Germany ........... 470,344,000 
Peewee ., 6s besten ee 280,299,000 


VALUE OF Exports 
19 1927 
(First Half) 
$972,385,000 $415,563,000 | 
364,115,000 210,311,000 
263,779,000 101,123,000 | 


U. S. Exports to England, Germany and France in 1925, 1926, and first half of 1927 | 


HE-rmen who, in 1896, founded 
a the National Association of 
Credit Men, made a careful study of 
the credit organization in Germany 


| that had already been in existence 


about fourteen years. This was, and 
is, the “Verband der Vereine Cred- 


| itreform”’. 


Numerous motives,—the rapid rise 


| of German industry, commerce and 


trade after the Franco-Prussian War, 
along with a desire to raise the stand- 
ards of business in general and last 
but not least a need for a safer pro- 


| tection of accounts receivable,—ac- 
| counted for the founding in Germany 


of “Verband der Vereine Creditre- 
form” about forty-five years ago. 

Today, this organization has a 
membership of 80,000 in all branches 
of business,—manufacturers, mer- 
chants, banks, insurance companies, 
federal as well as municipal institu- 
tions, tradesmen, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, and so forth. 

It maintains about 1,000 offices 
(associations, branches and agencies ) 
throughout Europe. These are united 
and incorporated under the name 
“Verband der Vereine Creditreform’”’ 
with its home office at Leipzig. 

The “Creditreform’ associations 
give all sorts of information pertain- 
ing to business and commerce, but 
they specialize in credit information. 
A travelling salesman of a member 


| firm is entitled through the “Creditre- 


form Traveling Ticket” to call at any 
local agency for information and ad- 
vice. The organization recommends 
also reliable companies, all over the 
world. It maintains a service bureau 
for foreign credit information, for- 
eign trade reviews, foreign markets 
and agencies, and a foreign law de- 
partment. Members receive free oi 
charge the monthly trade magazine 
“Creditreform” containing contribu- 
tions from prominent educational and 
business leaders, trade observations. 
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| 


domestic and foreign “agency want. 
ed” columns, lists of delinquent deb. 
tors and “names wanted’’ columns, 





Credit Information 


The Information Bureau operat. 
as a clearing house where up-to-da 
information and trade experience: 
are gathered, compiled and continu, 
ously revised by a staff of 1,500 em 
ployees. The subscribers form the 
important sources of information, 
but a great many outside sources 
which are believed reliable are uti- 
lized. If an inquiry is received, all 
information concerning antecedents, 
character, business ability and paying 
methods are accurately furnished, 
Banking or commercial references are 
neither gathered nor disseminated be- 
cause these are regarded as 90 
personally prejudiced as to be of lit- 
tle value. Among the more import- 
ant activities of the organization are 
raising the standards of business 
ethics and its campaign against credit 
fraud, reducing the number of bank- 
ruptcies and weeding out the white 
collar bandits; doing away with cash 
discount piracy, a practice which has 
taken deep root in post-war business. 

The organization is engaged in a 
good deal of constructive work such 
as using its influence for the enatt- 
ment of certain commercial laws for 
the protection of credits and business 
transactions in general. Among the 
recent important changes in the Ger 
man laws, in connection with’ which 
the “Verband der Vereine Creditre- 
form” has been instrumental, are 
statutes publicizing official documents 
concerning the incorporation of new 
firms, improving bankruptcy laws, 
striving to make commercial legisla 
tion keep pace with the development 
of business, and aiding generally the 
elevation of business  standa.ds 
through the dissemination of helpidl 
business literature. 
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MONTH NOVEMBER, 1927 


tio Conventian 
i 


nany 
d (Continued from page 18) 
you in support of the Seattle 
credit men’s invitation. 

Again it is my pleasure, on 
behalf of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the business, 
1927 professional and industrial life 


of Seattle, most cordially to sec- 
ond this invitation and urge upon | ? RO I E 
you its acceptance. We assure | 


you, in addition to ample con- ; é : : 
vention facilities, such a wealth Check protection at three vital points is pro- 
of outdoor beauty and recrea- vided by Safeguard automatically, unfailingly ! 
gency wang tional opportunities as are to be | It is literally true that ‘‘ You can’t be Careless 
inquent deb. found in no other American | with a Safeguard!”” 

columns, city. 

; We guarantee you comfort- Writes EXACT Amount in WORDS. 
ation able business sessions, without 
“aul Operate fans or wilted collars, with eve- 
€ up-to-de nings that call for a light top 
experiences coat and with nights of restful 
nd continu: sleep. Snow-capped mountains, 
f 1,500 em: primeval forests, bounding seas, 
> form the the U. S. Navy Yard with bat- : 
nformation, tleships and cruisers, outdoor AUTOMATICALLY protects Payee’s Name. 
ide sources sports—all of these things com- 
ble are uti- bine to make your convention 
received, all days vacation days as well. 
antecedents, We sincerely hope that you 
and paying will see fit to accept our invita- 
furnished, tion for 1928 and pledge to your 
ferences are association, its officers and di- 


minated be- rectors, every facility of the The same operation that writes out the amount in acid proof red 
led as 90 Seattle Chamber of Commerce ink, shreds the Payee’s Name and the amount as written in fig- 
‘0 be of lit and the full co-operation of our | ures. It’s automatic—‘‘Youcan’t beCareless witha Safeguard. ’’ 
ore import- entire citizenship in making the 


nization are 1928 convention one of the most | 3. Amount is ALWAYS written in ONE line, full 


of business pleasant, profitable and long-to- | width of check; eliminates danger of raising 
yainst credit be-remembered meetings of your by additions. 


er of bank- association. 
t the white The National A LB § Cred Manufactured by 

a. 'i«i«t a ere cet SAFEGUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 
a vention on the Pacific Coast since 5 BEEKMAN STREET - acetate 


capil tle 1921 when San Francisco was the !) 
628) ‘ convention city. 
work such 


As SOciation 0 





alf of 1927 





a 


Ann speci ail- 
- the anne ouncements as to special rail 


equa 
al’ lames toad rates, the details of the pro- AF Du "CHECK 
nd busines 82% and other information on the s WRITER 


Among the 1928 convention will appear from now presents 
in the Geeg “me to time in the Crepir Monruty. | 


with wie a SPEED MODEL 
ie Creditre- Tae 
nental, arg Unto the Last Instalment the fastest check writ 


ing machine ever 
| documents REDIT in the mid-Victorian devised to give com- 


jon of new sense implied collateral, (says ae 
iptcy laws the Dodge Idea), but the world has Demonstration 
cial legisla broadened with usage until it merely ae fer. Stationers 
evelopment} = means finding someone willing to bet cal Office Equipment 
enerally the = that you can hold your job until the Dealers. 

standa.4s§ last instalment is paid. 
. of helpful 
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Too 
Late 


When this fire 
fighter arrives on 
the scene, it is too 
late to wonder 
whether you are 
adequately covered 
by insurance. 


















































































Look into your 
insurance coverage 
now—before fire 
has a chance to do 
its work. Arrange 
for adequate, 
sensible and 
economical 
coverage in a 
strong company. 
Insure in the 


Natrol 
Insuraure 
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Over $70,000,000.00 Losses 
Paid Since Organization. 
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“So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so procecd ad infinitum.” 


—Swift. 


EMPORARILY in the capac- 


ity of collector, 1 had in- 
tended catching the express for 
Philadelphia to try to discover 


what was holding up payment of a 
rather large account. As | stepped io 
the street a large, brisk individual 
who soon convinced me that I knew 
him, was entering the building. 

“] wonder if I could hold you up 
a minute or two on that little matter 
of the repairs on your car. I—” 

“Certainly, surely,” I replied pleas- 
antly, noting his impressive expanse 
of chest. ‘You seemed to have set 
down balloon prices for everything, 
and then too, I thought some of the 
new equipment must have been placed 
on another car by mistake. But I’i! 
run over to the garage with you now, 
and we'll settle the matter.”’ 

As we entered the office of the 
garage a rather poorly upholstered 
person came forward and greeted my 
companion effusively. Plainly, here 
was a relationship of long standing 
and great interest. 

“So sorry to bother you now, but J 
would like to take just a minute about 
the piano from our firm—you re- 
member that you. . .” 


At this juncture a newcomer in 
soiled working-clothes, but with a 
highly professional air, entered and 
hailed the piano man. 

“They told me I might be able to 
find you here, an’ if I c’n interrupt 
you gents half a minute, I’d like to 
mention that balance with us on the 
plumbing you—” 

“Gentlemen,” I broke in, ‘this of- 
fice is small; maybe we'd better step 
outside.” The proportions of the 
gathering beginning to be impressive, 
and it was small relief to note that 
the plumber was an anemic sort of 
person. No sooner had we crossed 
the door jamb than we were joined 
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Fleas and Smaller Fleas 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


by a small, elderly man, who showed 
a marked preference for the plumber, 

“Well, well!” he welled. “If this 
isn’t luck!” The plumber’s face indj- 
cated doubt, but the latest arrival, in 
spite of his age, was a go-collector, 
“If I may take just a couple of see. 
onds, I want to see you-about that 
matter of the two suits that your 
helper called for—you probably for. 
got about them. 1 think—’” 

“What would you all say to step- 
ping into a restaurant?’’ I spoke out 
recklessly, for my train left in an 
hour, and I did not want to lunch on 
the train at two o'clock. They all 
agreed with a promptitude that should 
have alarmed me. 

It developed along toward dessert 
that the plumber could not pay his 
tailor till he had collected from the 
piano dealer. The man of music 
could not pay the plumber, however, 
till he had secured his money from 
the auto doctor. And the garage 
owner—/e could not pay his piano 
bill till I had settled my account with 
him. Yet the sun had shone bright- 
ly that morning. 

No reader of the Crepir Monts- 
Ly need be told that the solution was 
for me to pay my garage bill, then 
and there. But as I explained to’them 
all, I should have been very glad to 
do so, but I simply didn’t have the 
money—not right then—as I was 
only barely provided for my trip. 

As no one apparently had any con- 
structive suggestion to offer I simply 
(in a manner of speaking) opened an 
account with the cashier of the res- 
taurant and had it all charged: The 
waiter, who had followed our conver- 
sation, showed no signs of being edi- 
fied by it. 


Leaving my comrades, I continued 
on my journey, which turned out to 
be a highly satisfactory one. 
clients in Philadelphia are to pay us 
just as soon as one of their large cus- 
tomers settles his account. 
—Wayne G. Haisley. 
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J, H. Tregoe Introduces His 


Aviator and Credit Manager 
Successor 


N.A.C.M. Credit Pro- (Continued from page 22) 
tection Department 


Prosecutions 


»ntinued from page 9 is ? 
ic J page 7) Men, and from various other sources. 


He used this information as a guide 
through the course of the business 
year. 

He went on and on in his mind 
drawing his hobby of former years 
into closer contact with his business 
life. Gradually the tenseness and 
staleness left his system. He felt a 
sense of relief and reawakened inter- 
est. He had made his business his 
hobby. Nothing could now prevent 


his career in other fields. He studied 
law and took his LL.B. degree at the 
University of Michigan. He received 
q post-graduate degree at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He was 
Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of 
Washington. He taught classes in 
economics at several Universities, and 
to crown it all, studied with his close 
companion, Mrs. Miller, at a consider- 


June 1, 1925 to Sept. 30, 1927 
Cases accepted 


Cases closed for lack of 
evidence 


Cases pending 

Persons indicted 
Indictments pending ... 
Convictions 

Trials lost 
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able sacrifice of two years, in Heidel- 
berg, Germany. Panting for the 
wide, open spaces and the breathing 
of the trees, Mr. Miller rode horse- 
back in California for two years in 
the Forest Service. In 1923 he was 
appointed Educational Director of the 
American Bankers’ Association and 
the American Institute of Banking. 
During his occupancy of the position 
he has so endeared himself to the ad- 
ministrators of those two organiza- 
tions that they used every legiti- 
mate argument to keep him in their 
service. 

Not alone has he proved his great 
executive capacity in the posts of 
prominence and importance he has 
held, but he has developed also a 
clarity and forcefulness of speaking 
that enables him to express his ideas 
with the maximum effect. 

I had not met Mr. Miller, though 
I had of course known him by repu- 
tation, when the choice of the special 
committee was made. But, after he 
had been picked from among a half 
hundred men, I have had ample op- 
portunity to get his stature and see 
what kind of a guardian our lusty 
young organization would be turned 
over to. 

With complete confidence I present 
Mr. Miller to the readers of the 
Crepitr MonrTHLy as entitled to their 
cordial esteem and their fraternal co- 
operation. You will like him, I am 
sure, for what he is, for what he has 
done, and especially for what he will 
do in his great, new work. 
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his success. 


Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 
as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 
tor or auditing firm. 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc. ; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis, not only of the 
financial report, but also for constructive help. 


With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of pro- 
gressive Public Accountants, Auditing becomes 
Constructive and offers its greatest value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


Audit. 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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Let me say further,—in turning 
over a responsibility that has given me 
always the greatest joy and the great- 
est zeal,—that I feel sure that in the 
years to come the destinies of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 


my own destinies will be closely inter- 
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Handling 700 Jobbers 
(Continued from page 13) 


Stubborn cases are usually cleared 
up by the district manager before fu- 
ture shipments are refused, but the 
aim of the collection letters is to en- 
courage the jobber to explain his 
troubles direct to the company when 
checks are not forthcoming. 

The following letters illustrate the 
Remington Arms Company’s collec- 
tion methods. They are as far from 
the usual run of such literature as any 
correspondence could be. 

Gentlemen : 

Huh! Another dunning letter! 


Those people needn't be nervous. 
They'll get their money some time. 

That’s probably what you said 
when you saw this letter. But in- 
stead of tossing this aside for “to- 
morrow,” or junking it altogether, 
just stop and consider us for a mo- 
ment. 

We don’t like to write dunning let- 
ters any more than you like to get 
them, but you see you have a little of 
our money $ of it. Per- 
haps you consider this a small amount 
and of course you intend to pay it. 

But let’s square this thing up now. 
Don’t read another letter until you 
have wrapped your check in this one 








Our national banking sys- 
tem came into existence 


at the close of the Civil 


War. 


The Chemical 


was then 41 years old. 
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and mailed it back in the enclosed aq. 
dressed envelope. You don’t knog 
how much we'll appreciate it. 

Very truly yours, 


The Debtor’s Reply 


Remington Arms Co., 
25 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Attention Mr. J. 
Treas. 
Gentlemen : 

We have your letter of 9th, and 
appreciate the spirit expressed in the 
“dunning letter’ as you term it. 

We should have replied to your 
other recent letter, but we had beep 
expecting that our reply would be jp 
the form of a check for the overdue 
early items of the account. Frankly 
speaking we have not been able to 
reach it yet. 

Regardless of the published state- 
ments of “prosperity” you know as 
well as we do that conditions in many 
sections do not measure up to the ad- 
vertisements. Seasonable weather and 
general delinquent conditions of col- 
lection have made this year very back- 
ward. 

We know that “promises” don't 
pay, and that we have “considerable 
of your money” most part of which 
of course is on account of the re- 
quirements to take in goods and carry 
them several months before they 
move, with the smaller jobber in par- 
ticular. 

We are not enclosing a check, but 
will send you a remittance very short- 
ly. We are perfectly solvent, but 
owing to limited capital are suffering 
from slow collections and slower mov- 
ing of goods which went out 6 or 8 
weeks late this spring and early sum- 
mer, and in limited quantities com- 
pared to stock, at that. We therefore 
ask your forbearance for just a little 
while. 

We appreciate your position exactly 
from the view of the credit man who 
sees only the figures on the ledger 
and the dates of same. We have 
been denying ourselves the ordering 
of any additional items even of those 
we might use for immediate turning, 
in cutlery and other items, since you 
advised us of holding up one certain 
order sent you. We regret that it was 
and is necessary to hold that up as it 
was for a direct shipment to a cus- 
tomer for prompt use and we are ex- 
pecting a cancellation owing to delay. 
It has been that particular matter 
and the fact that odd items ordered 


R. Sheldon, Asst 
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may be held up that we have been 
gaxious to reach your account early. 
However. the policy is one that is en- 
rely within your province and we 
must make the best of it temporarily, 
and lose what we must pass up on odd 
tems necessary for our stock. 

We will make the effort for an 
arly sending to you to make the ac- 
count in satisfactory condition. 


Resp. Yours, 


Gentlemen : 

| was very much pleased to receive 
your frank letter this morning and 
have issued instructions that the small 
order, which has been held up, be 
shipped at once. 

You speak of the credit man seeing 
only the figures on the ledger and 
dates of the charges against the cus- 
tomers; and the inference is that he 
bases all of his actions on these ex- 
clusively. While this is largely true, 
it is not entirely so. 

If our delinquent jobbers would 
make it a point to write to me, as 
you have just done, explaining local 
conditions and from time to time sup- 
ply us with a financial statement, | 
think that we would both avoid many 
embarrassing situations and the prac- 
tice would work out to our mutual 
benefit. 

We realize that the success of our 
business is dependent upon the suc- 
cess of our customers and we are only 
too glad to deal with them on a friend- 
ly basis and to meet them half way in 
any reasonable proposition. 

Again thanking you for your let- 
ter znd trusting that you will do all 
in your power to liquidate your over- 
due balance, 

“Very truly yours,” 


“Enclosing Check” 


Remington Arms Co., 

New York City. 

Mr. J. R. Sheldon, Assist. Treas. 
Gentlemen : 


Thanks for your courteous letter 
just received. We are enclosing 
check for $————. on account, in the 
absence of the regular bookkeeper 
this week, and will try to reach an- 
other one by the end of the week. 

Also enclosing order for ) 
for which we have a customer wait- 
ing. Will not send any orders except 
sonie items that may be necessary to 
fill special orders and will thank you 
for the courtesy of giving such ones 
attention. 





Resp. Yours, 


To find such familiar and friendly 
relations between the customer and 
the credit department is unexpected 
in a company of the size of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company. The ability 
to put oneself in the shoes of the deb- 
tor and judge things from his point of 
view is more characteristic of a small 
town retailer than of a large corpora- 
tion. 

Remington is able to do this, ex- 
plains Mr. Sheldon, because of the 
long standing friendships between the 
jobbers and the district sales man- 
agers. The sales are handled through 
eight districts, the heads of which 
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have been dealing with the same job- 
bers for years. The managers know 
all about their customers, what they 
can do and what they will do. When 
payments slow up, they usually know 
the reason and it takes but a word to 
straighten it out if several collection 
letters are unanswered. 

The credit and collection depart- 
ment assumes this close contact and 
good will which the sales force has 
developed, by. conducting its business 
informally and humanly. Credit 
losses are kept near the zero point and 
the credit organization is reduced toa 
minimum. 


Does It Supplant 


THE 


CREDIT 


DEPARTMENT ? 


No—credit insurance does not supplant 
the credit department any more than fire 
insurance supplants a fire department. 
Just as the latter’s function is to prevent 
fires from occurring and to fight them 
when they do occur, so the business of the 
credit department is to prevent and check 


bad debt losses. 


American Credit Insurance 


backs up and supplements the credit de- 
partment. It guarantees that losses from 
bad debts will not exceed a fixed and 


definite sum. It guarantees that you will 
not have a normal loss one year or a num- 
ber of years and then overnight have your 
current and past profits blotted out by 
unexpected, unpreventable failures of 
good customers. 


The whole story will be told to interested 


Credit Executives on request. 


Hundreds 


of well-known concerns have already 
found it to be an interesting story—and 


profitable, as well. 


<The AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~ INDEMNITY CoO. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F.M* FADDEN, passipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


nee St. Louis, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


Cleveland, Boston, 
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100. Limitation of Instalment Credit. 

101. Expansion of Bank Credit. 

102. Limitation on Bank Credit Expan- 
sion, 

103. Index of Need for Bank Credit. 

104. Bills of Exchange and Drafts. 

105. Commercial Credit Instruments. 

106. Nature of Bankers’ Acceptances. 

107. Promissory ‘Notes and Their Ne- 
gotiability. 

108. Liabilities Under Credit Instruments. 

109. Rights of Parties Involved in Loans 
and Drafts with Bills of Lading At- 
tached. 

110. Rights of Parties in Accepting 
Drafts with Bills of Lading Attached. 

111. Liabilities of Parties in Relation 
to Bills of Lading. 

Chapter VIII on “Credit Analysis” con- 

tains 19 other problems. of interest to 








































































































































































old Anglo-Saxon words. Consequently, one 
sails rather than plows through his chapters 
on what he happily characterizes as “the 
strenuous, difficult but exhilarating life of 
modern business.” 

Even the chapter headings are engaging. 
Witness such titles as “Making Employment 
Desirable,” “Credits ——As Opportunities 
and Risks,” “The Art of Making a Profit,” 
and “Living,While Making a Living.” The 
final chapter is addressed to the executive 
who, “having made a living, doesn’t know 
what to do with it.” Such a man should 
read, have hobbies, go to the theatre, and 
enjoy sports that give his mind a rest 
from business details, so that he returns 
to his work with a refreshed and keen mind 
and with a truer sense of proportion. 

Chapter IX contains Mr. Whitehead’: 
reactions on credits and collections as part 





and sympathize with their annoyance. 

2—Make it clear that the house will right 
every wrong, but do not admit that the 
house is wrong until the facts have been 
secured. 

3—Never argue with customers, but tell 
them the facts and let the facts speak 
for themselves. 

4—Under no condition intimate that you 
believe the customer to be untruthful, de- 
ceiving or careless. 

5—Be as fair and just to your company 
as you are to the customer. Be an af 
bitrator, not a partisan. 


For Corporation Officers 


CORPORATION TREASURER’S AND CON- 
TROLLER’S GUIDE. William H. Crow. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1927. 1657 pp. $15.00. 


The frequency with which credit man- 
agers are metamorphosed into treasurers 
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and controllers of corporations leads the 
reviewer to believe that among the readers 
of “The Business Library” there may be 
ome who would be interested in Mr. 
Crow's 1927 Guide, 

Collaborating with the author in the 
preparation of this work were financial 
oficers of some 1400 American corpora- 
tions, including the American Tobacco 
Company, Colgate & Company, General 
\otors Corporation, National Cloak and 
Suit Company, New York Edison Company, 
Pacific Steamship Company and the Stanc- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Discussing first the history, nature and 
ope of the offices of treasurer, con- 
troller and auditor, the author takes up :n 
tw the organization of corporations of 
diferent kinds, the classification of officer's 
duties and the procedure pertaining to the 
beginning and the end of official tenure. 
He then deals with cash receipts and 
disbursements, financial supervision and 
control, relations with banks and other 
lenders, financial statements, capital finan- 
cing, supervision of stock offering activities, 
and duties connected with bond issues and 
payment of bond interest and dividends on 
stock. 

Other subjects treated in special chapters 
are corporation investments; credits and 
collections; budgets and forecasts; taxes; 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, claims 
and pensions; research activities, reminder 
schedules, and intra-department reports; 
standard practice instructions ; accounts and 
accounting methods; reports (internal and 
external) and the law for the treasurer, 
controller and auditor. 

Credits and collections are dealt with in 
Chapter XVII. Among the topics discussed 
are definitions of credit; placing of re- 
sponsibility for credits and collections; 
typical credit office routine; credit cards 
and folders ; checking policies ; enforcement 
of discount terms; advantages of credit 
interchange bureaus; personal visits of 
credit executives; co-operation with sales 
department ; collection letters; branch office 
credits; organization of credit department; 
and credit statistics and charts. 

Credit forms reproduced in Chapter 
XVII include a monthly list of credit re- 
ports received; ledger clerk’s information 
slip; customer’s credit card; ledger card 
for branch office accounts; ledger infor- 
mation form; notification of payment of 
starred (unpaid) items; envelope property 
statement (N.A.C.M. form); interchange 
form (N.A.C.M.) ; statement form showing 
discount terms; credit reference card; and 
monthly collections report. 

The book contains a number of favorable 
teferences to the National Association of 
Credit Men, recommending the interchange 
and adjustment services and the Credit 
Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws, 
and speaking enthusiastically of the Credit 
Protection Fund. Small inaccuracies, such 
as the use of “National Credit Men's 
Association” and the placing of the mem- 
bership at 20,000 instead of 28,000, can 
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37 Sections 
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| and Reports; Budgets; 


HANDBOOK | 


Edited by Robert H. Montgomery, C.P.A., Counsellor- 
at-Law, a nationally known authority who has, for over 
25 years, played a prominent part in the financial manage- 
ment of hundreds of well-known companies. He was 
assisted in preparing the volume, by 35 financial special- 
ists. 

Almost immediately upon publication this manual won its 
place as a standard tool of men responsible for accounts 
and finance. Many thousands of executives are relying 
upon it as their daily guide. 


A Constant Guide 


Here is the basic data which credit executives need con- 
stantly to insure the soundness of their decisions and the 
correctness of their practice. Few questions of financial 
principle, policy, or method can arise which are not read- 
ily answered here by concise, authoritative statements. 


Many Volumes Compressed Into 
One 


The contents tabulated in the column to the right will sug- 
gest the tremendous scope of this volume. Its material is 
equivalent to a set of ten large volumes—and every line 
is of practical value. 
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We want to place a copy of the Financial Handbook, in 
a flexible binding that is both handsome and durable, ia 
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usefulness. 
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A Valuable Desk-Book 
for Men of Affairs 






PROBLEMS 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE 


By 
HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Author of “Common Sense in Business” and 
“How te Rus a Store” 













A practical presentation of varied 
phases cf business administration. 
The chapter titles indicate the ser- 
viceable character of the whole 
work: Planning for Management, 
the Executive and His Day’s Work, 
the Help Problem, Making Employ- 
ment Desirable, Principles of Sales 
Management, Credits: Their Rela- 
tion Both to Sales and to Manage- 
ment; and other topics equally per- 
tinent. 
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1737 
Benjamin Franklin said; 


“The use of money 1s all 
the advantage there is 
in having money” 
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easily be corrected in later editions. These 
are more than offset by the statement (on 
page 645) that “many officers in charge of 
credits agree that it is advisable to have 
the credit manager belong to the National 
Association of Credit Men, a very strong 
organization numbering among its member- 
ship some of the most prominent business 
men in the United States.” 


Business Efficiency in the 
Family 
HOW TO FINANCE HOME LIFE. Elwood 

Lloyd IV. B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., N. Y. 

1927. 238 pp. $2.50 

This book consists of twelve readable 
chapters from the pen of the financial 
editor of the Los Angeles Evening Herald. 
Mr. Lloyd’s thesis is that the home, like 
all other institutions which are to be run 
at a profit (the profit of the home is 
happiness) must be established upon a firm 
and solid foundation. 

It must, observes this discerning editor, 
be adequately financed in the beginning. 
It must be assured of a certain and positive 
fund for the overhead and operations 
charges. There must be a sinking fund 
provided to care for unexpected contin- 
gencies and emergencies; proper provision 
for extension and expansion; and means 
whereby its bonds can be retired upon 
maturity and the interest met at stated 
intervals, if receivership and dissolution 
are to be avoided. 

Mr. Lloyd gets off briskly on the right 
foot by making his first chapter a glossary 
of about a hundred financial words and 
phrases. These are alphabetically arranged, 
from “Abstract of Title” down to “War- 
rant”, and the definitions are given in 
straightforward, non-technical language 
that anyone of high-school age (or over) 
can easily understand. 

Chapter II, on “Budgets and Systems,”’ 
stresses the importance of facing facts, and 
the folly of trying to “Keep up with the 
Joneses.” It also makes valuable sugges- 
tions as to what proportions of salary ia- 
come should go for savings, shelter, food, 
clothes and other classifications of family 
expense. 

In his third chapter, Mr. Lloyd discusses 
the mutual obligations and responsibilities 
of the husband and wife, who constitute the 
partners in the business organization of the 
home. He emphasizes the necessity of es- 
tablishing a thrift fund and supplying ade- 
quate protection by means of insurance. 
Chapter IV deals with “The First Home 
Year,” and Chapter V with “Budgeting 
the Children.” Some excellent suggestions 
are offered as to how children may be 
taught to be thrifty without being stingy. 

Chapter VI is the longest and possibly 
the’ most vital section of the book. It is 
devoted to “Building the Home,” and tells 
how the building venture should be 
planned, how funds should be provided and 
the lot selected, and how proper contract 
and insurance protection should be. ar- 
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ranged. This chapter contains also a Spe 
cial glossary of words and terms app, 
cable to real estate operations. 

The other chapters deal with the jp. 
portance of adequate insurance; the scien. 
tific analysis of securities; the investmey 
of accumulated funds; providing for og 
age; wills, trusts and estates; and the im 
portance of having a definite plan, 

The literature of thrift grows apace, 
and much of it unfortunately falls gn 
stony ground. This volume, however, with 
its broad and sane outlook, its engaging 
style and its non-technical definitions oj 
business words and should he 
welcomed by many who believe with 
President Coolidge that the home is the 
real foundation of all that is best in oy 
national life of today. 


phrases, 


The Co-Operating Farmer 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION Edwin G. Nourse. The Mac. 
millan Company, N. Y., 1927. 555 pp. $8. 

With this volume the Institute of Ego- 
nomics reaches its fifth title in its series 
designated as “Investigations in Agricul- 
tural Economics.” The author is an econ- 
omist who has for many years been in 
close contact with agricultural conditions, 
and who has also been intimately asso- 
ciated with the co-operative movement. 

Dr. H. G. Moulton, Director of the In- 
stitute, explains in a brief preface the 
precise objective of Mr. Nourse and his 
associates on the Institute staff in mak- 
ing this study. The prolonged depression 
of American agriculture, he says, sug- 
gests the necessity of thoroughgoing ef- 
fort toward the permanent organization of 
farming as an industry, along lines that 
will promote efficiency of operation and 
stability of conditions at least comparable 
to those which obtain in other lines of 
business. The growth of agricultural co- 
operative associations in recent years has 
given rise to the view that in this new 
form of organization is to be found the 
salvation of the American farmer. Ina 
sense the agricultural co-operative is re- 
garded as a counterpart of the business 
corporation and of the trade association. 

In this volume, then, we find an ex- 
amination of the evolution of this new 
type of business organization, analyzing 
the economic objectives of agricultural co- 
operative associations; showing the diffi- 
culties by which they have been confronted, 
the way in which these have been remioved 
through statute and case law, and the char- 
acters of the issues which still remain for 
judicial determination; and emphasizing 
the significance of co-operation as a large 
scale organizing and presumably stabilizing 
factor in agriculture. 

Mr. Nourse’s conclusions are substan- 
tially these: 

(1) It is well that co-operation, even 
of the forceful modern pattern, has been 
accepted as a going institution of present- 
day business. 
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(2) It is both inept and unnecessary 
for co-operative institutions to be devel- 
oped as class legislation applicable only 
to agriculture. 

(3) Even large and powerful co-oper- 
ative organization does not constitute a 
public menace, owing to the presence of 


natural and institutional checks upon the 


abuse of the power. 

(4) No formula for the regulation of 
operative activities can be laid down in 
definite and final terms. 

As indicated in the fourth conclusion, 
Mr. Nourse is well aware of the fact that 
the co-operative movement presents a 
perennial issue of social control. He does 
well to admit that the answer as to what 
is reasonable, fair and proper in given 
times and places and under specific cir- 
cumstances must be left open for fresh 


determination as the occasions arise. 


William GA. Hopple 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men loses a pioneer in 
credit work, in the death last month 
of William A. Hopple, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the John Shil- 
lito Company, of Cincinnati, at the 
age of 82. Mr. Hopple was one of 
the small group of pioneers who at- 
tended the first session of credit men 
in Toledo in 1896, when the National 
Association was organized; he was 
one of the founders, and also the first 
president, of the Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association. He was an active 
member of the National and local As- 
sociations for many years, and in 
more recent years, his name had been 
on the Advisory Board. He had the 
enviable record of not having missed 
over five National Association Con- 
ventions, since the organization in 
1896. 








Mr. Hopple’s business career began - 


at the age of seventeen, in 1865, with 
the John Shillito Company. His abil- 
ity soon brought him to the attention 
of John -Shillito, the founder, and his 
promotion thereafter was rapid. He 
became cashier in 1872, and in 1881, 
upon the incorporation of the com- 
pany, was made treasurer. He has 
been vice-president and treasurer 
since 1889. Mr. Hopple was also 
prominent in civic work and organiza- 
tion—he served as Councilman in 
Clifton, where he lived for the last 50 
years. He was also a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, 
and the Cincinnati Club. 
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e Importance of your 
signature 1s reflected in 
the enduring quality of 


the ink you choose to use 
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Has Stood the Test for 
70 YEARS 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Make Assurance 
Doubly Sure 


All of the country’s great merchants and wholesalers who 
have assumed credit insurance as an aid to their regular credit 
and collection departments, find the service indispensable. 


Risk of credit losses has been reduced to a measurable min- 
imum. Credit men are free to deal with current problems, 
assured of cooperation on difficult accounts and by the prom- 
ise of the World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, else 
pay, all abnormal credit losses. 



























































































Write for details of our improved Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


Wa. B. Joyce, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E, M. Atxen, Vice-President W. L. Cuzmens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
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That extra point from the 
kicked goal after touch- 
down is only one point... 
but it sometimes means 
all the difference between 
victory and defeat. It is 
the extra point . . . the 
added margin . . . that 
makes a man or a com- 
pany stand out from the 
















The service of your fire 
insurance agent should 
surround you with pro- 
tection so that no unfore- 
seen disaster can strip 
your business of the 
fruit of prosperous years. 
Almost perfect protection 
is like the touchdown 
minus the winning point 
for the kicked goal. The 
FETNA Fire Agent near 
you was chosen for his 
ability to give you the 
added points of perfect 






















make your insurance 
doubly sure. 
























the Bull by the Horns 
By Jay Swift : 


terms, by Mack Trucks, Inc., fully scrutinized. 









of what has been taking place all the general practice. 














of Moody’s Investors Service, Au- e¢rous time payments. 




















Net, March quarter........... $1,459,304 $2,315,529 











Earned per share, Ist pfd..... $83.70 $48.90 losses. 
Earned per share, 2nd pfd.... 61.90 93.01 





























late in the truck business as regards financial rating. 














therefore the financial position of are less exacting. 
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A Courageous Credit Policy 
Mack Trucks, Incorporated, Took 





TIGHTENING of credit the purchaser should be more cape 


went into effect about a year ago. Following the warning of the Na 
The decision of the company, at the tional Association of Credit Men ang 
time, came with full knowledge of the vigorous efforts of the Automo 
‘the inevitable decrease in earnings bile Chamber of Commerce, which 
‘which would immediately follow. repeatedly cautioned the industry 
But the concern preferred to sacri- that credit was being extended be 
fice volume of sales to doing busi- yond the safety point, there was a 
‘ness on a more conservative credit gradual revision of credit terms op 
basis. This action of Mack Trucks passenger cars. Today 40 per cent. 
-is ore of the outstanding examples down and payment within one year is 





jalong the line in the motor industry. Last year Mack Trucks, Inc., took 
The following is reprinted by per- the lead in limiting sales to the finan- 
mission from the Bulletin Service cially sound, and in checking the gen- 


gust 4, 1927: “We give below a_ cent. down, or even less, with two 
tabulation of net earnings of Mack years or more to pay had been the 
Trucks, Inc., by quarters for the first prevailing policy among truck manu 
six months of the current fiscal year, facturers. Because of the theory 
together with comparative figures that a truck could be paid for out of 
for 1926: its earnings, not sufficient attention 
6 months ended June 30 1927 1926 was paid to the buyers’ actual carn- 
After Depreciation & Fed. Taxes Ings ; probable earnings were alone 
Net, June quarter............. 2,218,435 3,025,799 considered. The consequences, of 
Total ........se...se..ee+--ee $8,677,739 $5,841,828 © COUTSe, were repossessions and heavy 


Earned per share, Common.. 4.36 7.80 Eighteen Months the Limit 
The present credit terms of Mack 

“Although the June quarter shows Trucks, Inc., insist upon 25 per cent. 

a larger relative increase over March in cash and full payment within not 
than did the June quarter of last more than eighteen months. The in- 
year, the final result for the six dividual is more closely examined, 
months is a considerable decline in and no extension of these terms is 
earnings from the previous period. granted save when the purchaser is 
There has been more conservatism of well established and has a sound 


sales on time payments, and the pro- The new policy has meant. virtual 
ducers have been more carefully elimination of repossessions and 2 
scrutinizing the credit circumstances much stronger treasury position on 
of prospective customers. This has the part of the company. Statistical 
doubtless had some effect on limiting evidence is not available, but the 
sales. There is also the fact that unanimous opinion among those: most 
competition in the industry generally familiar with the industry is that 
has been increasing.” Mack is operating on a much more 

The credit on time sales of trucks profitable basis than before. 
and busses has always been more lib- a Mack truck is sold, it is sold per 
eral than those on passenger cars. manently; and payments are assured 
The theory was that a commercial Although the earnings have de 
vehicle was bought as a business in- creased, is indicated by the figures 
vestment, and that it could be paid printed above, the loss represents ui 
for out of the earnings of the car. desired sales. It is probable that this 
Whereas a passenger car was bought business has been transferred 0 
primarily for pleasure, and that companies the credit terms of whidi 
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The resolution of the company to 
its credit risks reflects the 
wing desire of industry generally 
io discipline the high powered sales- 
man with the sane, accurate judg- 
ment of the Credit Manager. The 
eling that a concern is not making 
progress unless each year shows an 
increase in volume of sales, regard- 
jess of economic considerations, was 
one of the causes of the bottom fall- 
ing out of the passenger car indus- 
try some years ago. 

It was not the immediate fear of 
severe losses that caused Mack to 
adopt its present policy. The situa- 
tion in Florida, and in Philadelphia 
during the = Sesqui - Centennial, 
brought the question to the fore. The 
present policy of the company to 
deal with only financially responsible 
people anticipates possible future 
losses, and recognizes that a concern 
cannot live if its sales are made on 
unsound credit conditions. 


What He is — Not What He 
Has 


(Continued from page 18) 


In instances where orders are not 
covered by trade acceptances, irre- 
vocable letters of credit, or whose pay- 
ment is not guaranteed by a recog- 
nized purchasing commissionnaire, 
the recipient of the order resorts to 
his bank. In leisurely course, the 
bank relays the request to the man- 
ager of its local branch or affiliation 
in whatever locality the order origi- 
nates. The result is likely to be a 
diplomatically phrased response re- 
flecting the local bank manager’s per- 
sonal opinion of the credit seeker, of 
his family, and the antecedents of 
both. The reply, in all likelihood, 
would diplomatize to the point that if 
the bank manager could not be lauda- 
tory in his comment he would say 
nothing, particularly if the account 
on which information was sought 
happened to be a customer of the 
bank, 

It is obvious that a conisderable 
amount of educational work must 
necessarily preface any inauguration 
of American credit interchange meth- 
ods over here. Such a method can 
doubtless be applied, in modified 
form at the outset, and that with the 
imereasing American participation in 
European affairs support would na- 
turally be given such a movement by 
Americans abroad. Such stimulus 


might eventually attract the interest 
and co-operation of larger European 
business organizations. 

Having reported for many years 
the annual conventions of the Nation- 
al Association for the Daily News 
Record of New York, and appreciat- 
ing the news interest such proceed- 
ings have for American business as 
a whole, it has astonished me, since 
I have been stationed abroad for my 
paper, to realize how little Europe 
knows of this big organization oi 


35 


credit managers at home and its tre- 
mendously important influence in the 
business life of our country. I am 
glad to learn that the Association has 
already initiated a better understand- 
ing abroad of its purposes and activi- 
ties through interesting the commer- 
cial attachés in the United States of 
the leading European countries in the 
manner and policies of the Associa- 
tion. Such things blaze in foreign 
fields a path which may lead to more 
definite achievement in the future. 
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There are “Reasons 


why CREDIT INSURANCE Premiums 
have increased threefold in the past ten years. 


As applying to the “LONDON”: 


More people have learned, by ex- 
perience, to value the cooperation and 
Service afforded through its Service 


“The London Company” is the 
pioneer in establishing a Service in con- 
nection with Credit Insurance; 


Third: When unexpected losses occur in- 

volving reimbursement by the Com- 
such reimbursement 
promptly, fairly and pleasantly. 


You should know more about 
the “London Company” plan. 


LONDON 


GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Lrp. 
Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 
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Rights of Stockholders 


Q. If a creditor accepts in settle- 
ment of indebtedness owing to it cor- 
porate stock in lieu of cash and subse- 
quent to the acceptance of the stock 
the debtor concern goes into the hands 
of a Receiver, is the creditor entitled 
to a preferred claim against the assets 
of the debtor corporation? 

A. The creditor, having accepted stock, 
is a stockholder of the company, and stock- 
holders are entitled to no distribution until 
all debts of the corporation have been paid. 
The fact that the stock was accepted in 
payment of a previous debt does not affect 
the situation. 


Decedent Estates 


Q. Under the laws of Arkansas, what 
portion of the estate of a deceased 
debtor shall the widow be entitled to? 

A. In Arkansas, a widow shall be en- 
titled, as part of her dower, absolutely and 
in her own right, to one-third of the per- 
sonal estate including cash on any bonds, 
bills, notes, and evidences of debt whereof 
the husband died seized or possessed. This 
dower she takes by way of lien paramount 
to creditors and purchasers, without any 
regard to his debts. Hill vs. Mitchell, 5 
Ark. 608. 


Insurance Premiums Not 
Allowable Deductions 


Q. Are Insurance Premiums allow- 
able deductions to a corporation, which 
is directly or indirectly the beneficiary 
of policies issued to its officers or em- 


ployees? 

A. No. (Omaha Elevator Co. vs. Com- 
missioner, B. T. A. Docket No. 8247) 
promulgated April 13, 1927, Commerce 


Clearing House Decision No, 2341, Vol. 
II, 1927, U. S. Board of Tax Appeals and 
Federal Court Service Decisions). This 
relates to Section 215 of the 1918 Reve- 
nue Act. 


Conditional Sales 


Q. Are Conditional Sales Contracts 
recognized in the State of Illinois with- 
out filing or recording or other legal 
formality? 

A. The highest court of Illinois in the 
case of Scherer-Gillett vs. Long, 149 N. 
E. 225: 318 Jil. 432, held that such con- 
tracts are good as against all persons, 
without filing or recording. 


Foreign Corporations 


Q. 1.—A New York corporation, r.ot 
licensed to do business in the State of 
Iowa, sells silk goods to a customer 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


—E. P. P. 





in Iowa under provision that title of 
merchandise remains in seller and if 
unsold by customer will be returned 
to seller. Would such procedure be 
construed as doing business in the 
State of Iowa, and what would be the 
seller’s rights in proceeding against the 
customer should he default in payment 


for merchandise or returned all unsold 
merchandise? 


2.—What would be the legal rights 
of seller corporation if the same mer- 
chandise should be sold to Iowa cus- 
tomer through a New York individual 
(not incorporated) concern, provided 
the individual concern billed merchan- 
dise to customer and received payment 
for same, although in reality the pro- 
ceeds would sooner or later be turned 
over to the New York corporation? 


A. 1.—The fact that the goods are sold 
under a contract of conditional sale does 
not make an intrastate transaction of one 
which would otherwise be interstate com- 
merce. If the corporation maintains no 
office or place of business in the foreign 
state and its contracts are not made in 
the foreign state, the mere fact that it 
retains title to the merchandise under a 
contract of conditional sale would not make 
it subject to the foreign corporation law. 
It would not be prohibited from bringing 
an action either for the purchase price or 
for the recovery of the goods. 


2.—If the New York corporation sold the 
goods to an individual in this state and 
the individual resold the goods in Iowa, 
it would be the individual transacting inter- 
state business and not the corporation. The 
states can place no restrictions upon the 
activities of individuals engaging in inter- 
state commerce or otherwise. If, however, 
the individual in New York was a mere 





dummy for the corporation and this fag 
were established in court, the Subterfuge 
would unquestionably be unsuccessful, 


Transferral of Debtor’s Assets 


Q. Where a debtor in Pennsylyani, 
transfers all of his assets to the lang. 
lord in satisfaction of rent, is ther 
anything to prevent a creditor from 
bringing suit to collect the amount 
owing them? 


A. From the facts stated, there is no 
reason why the creditor cannot bring suit 
against the debtor, as it is assumed that 
no petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by or against the debtor, which is an e. 
sential step before anyone is adjudicated 
a bankrupt. 

There is a possibility that the transfer 
of all of the debtor’s assets to the land- 
lord without complying with the Bulk Sales 
Law of the State of Pennsylvania may en 
title the creditor to attack the validity of 
the transfer. The Courts are in conflict 
as to whether or not such a transfer is 
within the Bulk Sales Law. There are de- 
cisions in Washington and Iowa to the 
effect that a debtor who transfers all of 
his stock in trade to one of his creditors 
in payment of a debt is not required to 
comply with the Bulk Sales Law. There 
are decisions in Massachusetts, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Kansas to the effect that 
such a transfer without compliance with 
the Bulk Sales Law is void. It would be 
well to call these decisions to the attention 
of the Pennsylvania attorney to whom the 
matter is to be’ referred by the member, 
with a suggestion that the question be tried 
out in Pennsylvania. 


Judgments 


Q. Is there any special procedure 
insofar as obtaining judgment in New 
York is concerned where an account is 
turned over to a collection agency? 


A. Collection agencies, or any other like 
organizations, are prohibited by Section 
280 of the Penal Law from collecting ac 
counts by suit or furnishing the services 
of an attorney, There are certain fixed 
sums called “accrued costs” which are Te 
coverable when a judgment is obtamed, 
in addition to the amount on which suit 1s 
brought. In an action for $61.79 in New 
York City, the court costs which could 
be recovered in addition to the amount 
sued for, would be about $12.50. In ad 
dition to this, interest is allowed on the 
claim from the date of maturity to the date 
of judgment. 
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Addresses Wanted 


AULICINO & CO., formerly 270 Myrtle Ave., 


Brook! n, » # 
Tic RED CEDAR CHEST CO., formerly 
118 Church Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
TLETT, J. R., formerly operated shoe store 
at erusalem, Ark. y 
yY & DUBREUIL, formerly 85 Bonair 
Street, Somerville, Mass. ; 
BRANSCOM, A. E., formerly Sopris, Colo. 
pOYDSTON, J. S., formerly operating as Col- 
Hill Plumbing & Heating Co. at Topeka, 
Kans., also St. Augustine, Fla. 
Y, M. C., Bromley Inn, formerly Tren- 
N. J. 
HANAN, WYLIE, salesman traveling by 
auto Aug:, 1926, through Kans., Colo., Idaho, 
Wyo., Utah, etc., to alifornia. 
B GE, JOHN, formerly painter in Lom- 
bard, Ill.; later moved to Whiting, Ind. 
STIAN, E. A., formerly Kansas 
Kans., or Leavenworth, Kans. 
GGETT, E. J., formerly 922 White Bldg., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
DAVIS INCINERATOR CO., INC., formerly 15 
East 40th Street, Ws YY. G Q 

AL PRODUCE CO., John Lewis & John 
Saffa, Props., 36 East Bay Street, Jackson- 


ville, Fla. 

FRANCES SHerre, 2010 Coney Island Ave., 
kivn, N. Y. 

FIKE, H., Derwent, Ohio. Now believed to be 

somewhere near Mansfield, Ohio. 

FRENCH, C. J., formerly Middleburg, Ind. 

FRIDE, LOUIS F., JR., 134 Dock Street, Phila- 

delphia, residing at 122 Wells Ave., Glenediden, 

Del. Co., Pa., c-o Mrs. F 


City, 


F. S. Morrison. 
FRIEDMAN PHARMACY, 319 Ninth Street, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. E 
ERAL CONTRACTING CO., 258 West 28th 
Street, 534 West 27th Street, N. Y. C. 
DOMINICCHI, formerly 25 Allen 
Street, N. Y. C. i 

MAN, HENRY lI., formerly 29 Fairview 
Street, Ludlow, Mass. 

GODDARD, HAROLD M., formerly Lynwood & 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

GORDON, JOSEPH, formerly prop. Cinderella 
Perfume Shop, 1636 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BERG, LOUIS, National Floor Covering 
Co., 1615 First Ave., N. Y. C. 

GUSTAFSON, ERIC J., formerly 4037 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
HACKSTADT,.C. W., Hackstadt Cigar Co., 1341 
Second Avenue, Rock Island, IIl. 

HALMO, S. J., Ola, Mich. 

HARTMAN, GEORGE W., 6460 Stony Island 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. p 
HUCK, DAVID, 2442 Irving Park Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

HUNTER, CHAS. L., trading as Shore Paint 
Co., 101 Schellenger Ave., Wildwood, N. J. 

, S&S. G., in Dec., 1926, address was c-o 
— Talcott & Co., 225 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; 
later 29 West. 34th Street and 354 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 

KAMEN, I. formerly 373 Stone Street, Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. 

KAMPKE, WALTER, iormerly Sutherland 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ; 
KASSELL, J., formerly 638 East State Fair 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

KENNEDY, JAMES L., formerly Hedley and 
Dallas, Texas. 

KESSLER, O. B., formerly 534 West North Ave- 


nue. Chicago, Ill. 
BALL, MRS. PEARL, formerly Hollywood, 


Fla. 
KING, ARTHUR A., 420 Hudson Ave., West 
New York, N. J. 
LANGFORD & SON, J. W., formerly Eldorado 
Springs, and Dederick, Mo. 
LEITNER, JOE, prop. Evans Hotel 
Room, Hot Springs, So. Dak. 
LEVIN & CO., INC., formerly 6 W. 32nd St., and 
22 W. 30th St., New York City. 
LEVINE, PHIL, The Strand Theatre, Toronto, 
Ont., a few years ago, and now operating 
chain of theatres in New York City. 
LIDDIARD, WILLIAM T.., formerly 314 Monroe 
Ave., Grand Rapids; 2925 Cass Ave., Detroit; 
44 Chenango Street, Buffalo. 
1 » JOHN J., 8241 So. Justine Street, 
Chicago, Il. 5 
EY, J. S., former credit mgr. Electric 
Storage Battery Co., 4613 So. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
: EDWARD, formerly Ligonier, Ind.; 
Mishawaka, Ind.; South Bend, Ind. 


» J. W., formerly 5800 South State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


i L., formerly in business at Bash- 
NICHELSON, H. A., formerly 21 Treat Place, 
ewark, N. J. 


OLIVE, E. L., painter, 2911 58th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PAPERSEK, FRANK, formerly at 543 Central 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


=, HARRY, formerly 240 West 35th Street, 


RAUGH, L. C., of N. Y. C., Baltimore, Cincin- 
hati, at one time employed by Mabley & Carew 
., of Cincinnati. 


REICH, J 
Co. ton F. 


Dining 


i prop. Domestic Equipment 
Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


SCOTLAND WOOLEN CO., LTD., formerly 
ag am 42nd Street, Longacre Bldg., 


SHRAGO, LOUIS, Rylander & Shrago, 397 
Grand Blvd., Chicage, Ill. 

SMITH, ARLIE, formerly of Mancelona, Mich., 
Charlevoix, Mich. 

SMITH, ELMER T., Smith Electric Shop, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

STEIN, J., formerly 592 East 168th Street, corner 
Franklin Ave., N. Y. C. 

TUFTS, FRANK, Formeriy at Saugatuck, Mich., 
now reported to be in Chicago. 

VLACHOS, S. G., formerly 819 Fifth Ave., New 
Kensington, Pa. 

WATKINS, M. I. (MISS), formerly 5315 Cornell 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

WHITCOMB, CLIVE, MR., formerly 3115 War- 
ren Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

WILSON, HAROLD, Wilson’s Garage, Ocean 
City, Md. 


Public Service in Credits 
Ee a recent issue, Vol. CX, No. 

2576, The Statist, of London, a 
writer on “Credit Practices 
Standards in U. S. A.,” says: 

“The daily record of bankruptcies 


and 


and receiverships in New York re- 
veals strange pictures of the indus- 
trial and commercial credit situation 
in the financial capital of the nation. 
For years the effort has been made 
by the National Association of Credit 
Men to raise the level of accepted 
principles and of their fulfilment in 
business practice; and much of such 
advance as there has been in this re- 
gard is due to this organization, 
whose veteran leader, Mr. J. H. Tre- 
goe, still in the forefront of this work, 
has rendered genuine public service.” 


POSITION WANTED 


Credit and Export Manager with a 
background of successful endeavor cover- 
ing a period of nine years desires a new 
connection with a reliable firm. At pres- 
ent employed. Box No. 111. 


TELEPHONE CORtLaNnptT 3787 


Samuel Newberger & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


38 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


SAMUEL NEWBERGER, C. P. A. 
Member, American Institute of Accountants 


COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 


STICKERS 


gummed special design 
stickers, labels and em- 
bossed seals in any 
quantity. Prompt delivery. 
Send for catalog. 
ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1621 Washington Avenue St. Louis 


Service Plus!—That’s Us! 


COLLECTIONS 
INVESTIGATIONS LIQUIDATIONS 
ADJUSTMENTS EXTENSIONS 

Let us handle that bothersome 
WASHINGTON ACCOUNT 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OF THE WASH- 
INGTON CREDIT MEN'S ASS’N INC. 


827 Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 


Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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The Path of Progress Leads to Perfection A 


REE 


OGRESS and better service is the constant aim of the Officially 


= 


Approved Adjustment Bureaus affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 
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Frequently the Managers of the seventy-two bureaus meet in 


<Z 


conference to study the needs of Credit Departments in adjustment 
and collection activities and to plan and adopt services and methods 


which will better protect the interests of business. 


This constant desire to improve has developed a National System of 












Adjustment Bureaus which is able to handle efficiently and honestly in 
any section of the country the most difficult adjustment or collection 


matter or embarrassed or insolvent case which may be entrusted to it. 
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An Adjustment Bureau Approved by the N.A.C.M., Serves Every Section 
For further information, address E. Paul Philiips, Director, Adjustment 
Bureaus Department 


National Association of Credit Men 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


National Association of Credit 
Men, through its Adjustment Bu- 
extends to the Credit Depart- 
ments of American Business in every 
section of the United States a medium 
for co-operative protection of receivables. 
In every important commercial center 
a bureau is specially organized: 
To conduct personal investigations. 


RNIA—Los Angeles—Wholesalers Board 
‘of Trade, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., F. C 
DeLano, Mer. we 
Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
by but wholeheartedly 1 
Association of Credit Men, and the official 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Association of 
Credit Men. ade 
Oskland—Adjustment Bureau of the Oaklan 
A.C. M. 1101, Oakland Bank Bldg., C. L. 
Voelker, Mar. 
San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Association, 673 Spreckles Bldg., Carl O. 
Retsloff, Mer. 

Francisco—Board of Trade of San_ Fran- 
=: 444 Market St.. G. W. Brainard, Sec’y. 
Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
by but whole-heartedly endorsed by the Na- 
tonal Association of Credit Men, and the offi- 
cal Burea. cf the San Francisco Association 
a Credit Meo. 


COLORADO—Denver—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Rocky Mountain A. C. M., 333 Cooper Bldg., 
James B. McKelvy, Secy. 


DISTRICT OF CORARSREA~ Weshingten—A4: 
} t Bureau of the Washington A. C. M., 
john A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA—T: Adjustment Bureau of the 
Tampa A. C. M., 5 Roberts Bidg., S. B. Owen, 
Mgr. 


GEORGIA—Atilanta—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Atlanta A. C. M., 308 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., C. L. Williamson, Mgr. 

—Adjustment Bureau of the Anguns 
A.C. M., 313 Southern Finance Bldg., M. M. 
Hurst, Mgr. 


on og a gg Bureau of the 

Chicago A. C. M., Suite 972, ist National Bank 
Bidg., 38 So. Dearborn St. 

INDIANA — Evansville—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National Bank 
Bidg., C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. 

is—Adjustment Bureau of the In- 
dianapolis A. C. M., 509 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Merritt Fields, Mgr. 
South Bend—Adjustment Bureau of the South 


Bend A. C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., J. E. Pay- 
ton, Mgr. 


lOWA—Cedar Ra; Adjustment Bureau of the 
a Rapids A. C. M., 902 American Trust 
g. 


Davenport—Adjustment Bureau of the Daven- 
Me A. C. M., First National Bank Bldg., H. 
. Betty, Mer. 

Des Moines—Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Moines A. C. M., 812 Valley National Bank 
Bidg., Don E. Neiman, Mgr. 

Sioux City—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter- 


State A. C. M., 601 Trimble Bldg., J. B. Mur- 
phy, Mer., P. A. Lucey, Asst. we. 


KANSAS—Wichita—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, 901 First 
National Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison. Mgr. 


KENTUCK Y—Lexington—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lexington Association of Credit Men, 28 
Northern Bank Bldg., Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 
Acting Mer. 

Louisville—Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 

Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor, Kenyon 
Bidg., S. J. Schneider, Mar. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bureau 
of the New Orleans Association of Credit Men, 
Louisiana Bldg., T. J. Bartlette, Mgr. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men, 301 
West Redwood Street, George J. Lochner, Mer. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston — Adjustment 
Bureau of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
86 Federal St., H. A. Whiting, Mer. 


Springfield— Adjustment Bureau of the West- 
¢rn Mass. Assoc. of Credit Men, 443 Court Sq. 


Bidg., H. E. Morton, Mer. 


endorsed by the National’. 


To personally adjust accounts. 
To investigate composition offers. 


To represent claims in Bankruptcy 
Cases. 


To serve in a fiduciary capacity in 
friendly liquidations. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity in 
Bankruptcy Cases. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity in the 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mar. 
Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 450 House- 
man Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mgr. 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, Inc., 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. Robie, 
Mer. : 

ollections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service; Associated Creditors, Inc., 302 1 
Bldg., 7 L. Brown, Secy.-Treas. For Rehabili- 
tations and Liquidations see St. Paul. 
St. Paul—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endi- 
cott Bldg., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collec- 


tions and Traveling Adjuster Service, scr 
Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 
315 Hall Bldg., C. L. Davies, Mgr. 

St. Louis—Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, 510 Locust St., 
Orville Livingston, Mgr. 


MONTANA—Billings—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Montana-Wyoming Association of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, Meredith Davies, Mgr. 

Great Falls—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 


—ee Association of Credit Men, Box 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of 


Association of Credit Men, 
G. P. Horn, Mer. 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau of 
the North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Wm. H. Whitney, 
Mgr. 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Buffalo Association of Credit Men, 704 Erie 
County Bank Bldg., L. E. Chandler, Mgr. 
New York City—Adjustment Bureau of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, 468 Fourth 
Ave., M. W. Clark, Mgr. 


the Omaha 
1122 Harney St., 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Charlotte Association of Credit 
Men, 407 Commerical Bk. Bldg., W. C. Boggs, 
Mgr. 
Greensboro—Adjustment Bureau of the Greens- 
boro Association of Credit Men, 804 American 
Bank Bldg., E. C. Fearrington, Mgr. 


OHIO—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial En- 
gineering Department of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Temple Bar Bidg., J. L. 
Richey, Mgr. 
Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men, 322 Engineers Bldg., 
Hugh Wells, Mgr. 
Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, 244 So. Third St., J. E. 
Fagan, Mer. 
Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, National Bldg., H. W. 
Voss, Mgr. 
Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 1105 
Mahoning Bank Bldg., H. B. Doyle, Mer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma - Cit~Afieetanens Bu- 

reau of the Cklahoma Cit ssociation of Credit 

see, 230 Terminal Arcade Bldg., A. L. Smith, 
gr. 

Tulsa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tulsa Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men, 512 Central National 

Bank Bldg., V. P. Wilson, Mer. 


OREGON—Portland—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Portland Association of Credit Men, 671 Pittock 
Block, G. W. Ingram, Mgr., W. Redman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Lehigh Valley 
Adjustment Bureau, 403 Hunsicker Bldg., J. H 
J. Reinhard, Mgr. 

Johnstown—Adjustment Bureau of the Johns- 


town Association of Credit Men, Box 905, R. H 
Coleman, Mer. 


rehabilitation of debtor’s business. 
To collect receivables. 

Collection items are received by Bu- 
reaus with the understanding that 
should developments indicate the neces- 
sity of action for all creditors, the in- 
terest of one shall be subservient to all. 

Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as 
a part of your Credit Department. 


Philadelphia—Adjustment Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men, 1502 North 
American Bldg., D. A. Longacre, Mar. 
Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit 
Association of Western, Pa., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., H. M. Oliver, Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men, 61 Orange St., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mgr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Greenville — Piedmont 


Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 210 Capers Bldg., 
A. N. Brunson, Jr., Mgr. 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 
809 Broad Street, J. H. McCallum, Mgr. 
Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men, American National 
Bank Bldg., W. E. Bibee, Mgr. 
Memphis—Adjustment Bureau of the Memphis 
Seen ot Credit Men, P. O. Box 211, E. 

. Dietler. 


North Texas Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, Suite 725, Santa Fe 
dg., Vernor Hall, Mgr. 
El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, 622 Caples Bldg., 
James Neeson, Mar. 
Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 315 First Nationa) 
Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mer. 
San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 312 Alamo 


— Bank Bldg., Henry A. Hirschherg. 
gr. 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
1411 Walker Bank Bidg., T. O. Sheckell. Mer. 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lynchburg Association of Credit Men, 405 
Lynch Bldg., S. H. Wood, Mgr., Mra. M. A. 
Blair, Asst. Mer. 

Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men (Branch 
Office of Richmond Credit Interchange & Ad- 
gg Bureau, Inc.), 1210 Bank of Commerce 
Idg., Shelton N. Woodward. 
Richmond—Richmond Credit 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 


Interchange & 
Bi a 
Mgr., 208-10 State Planters Bk. Bldg. 


bernethy, 


WASHINGTON=—Seattle—Adjustment Bureau of 
Seattle Merchants Association, 314 Colman 
Bldg., H. S. Gaunce, Mgr. 
Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 718 
Realty Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mar. 
Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, 
802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. Va. 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank 
Bldg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. 
Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1200 First Huntington National Bank 
Bldg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. 
Bluefield—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, Bailey Bidg., R. W. New- 
ton, Mer. 

Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 


Adjustment Bureau, 406 Capital City Bk. Bldg., . 
Lee H. Henkel, Mer. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee — Adjustment Bureau 
of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 
yy Mayer Bldg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive 
Mer. 

Green Bay—Adjustment .Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, Kellogg National Bank Bldg., 
Shekey, Mer. 
Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Central 
Wisconsin Association of Credit Men, 76 Main 
St., C. D. Breon, Mer. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON SER- 
VICES SEE OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
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TO MAKE YOUR WORK MORE EFFECTIVE— 


TO QUALIFY FOR GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES — 
APPLY YOUR SPARE TIME TO 


TRAINING IN CREDIT 








for the man or woman in business is marked 
Progress by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will m advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


1 is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute . tion of Credit Men. Its educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


now offered by the Na- 
Correspondence Courses 70m fret ne of Cretlt 
are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
dence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of | Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full im 
formation. 







Dr. Franx A. Fart 
Nationa, InstiTurs 
or Crepir Derr, 11 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
uaa, courses: (Check course 
desired). 

“Basic Economics” ( ) 

“Credits and Collections” ( ) 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


Tuition Fees Are Investment — Not Expense 







CREDIT MONTH 
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1 The National Institute of Credit gi 
Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the Senioe fae 
tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 









The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have com 

geet the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate ang 

additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
_ment Credit 


Ps ScMMRMMEED. ao scbdecteocressiasscsesccuet.asce, 30 hours 
bab ob bevels ceeded cslendbees ones csapacess sobs h 
Money and | a Dcetisstbngeooedeedsbeteeeeddnccb¥aclpeate 30 toae 
ie. aL dso ane puck ceeeee van 30 hours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy................ce.ceceeseees 30 hours 
II ss 6 a.oe dsceseges cobscvéocesheeceds 30 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit.............0..-00.-.08- 30 hours 
Credit Research....... hg phaltieh case6sisbepawhoecnbacbbeatia 30 hours 
BE? to vet sbakevessecees Coddecvenscocbebepeustésséncedaes 300 hours 
Associates and Fellows in Credit oa whe 
en 


awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years of 
ical credit experience become Associates of the National 
nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senior 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit ex- 
rience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age) 
ellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


ani 1 The educational work of the Institute is 

Org zation under the direction of the Director of 

Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 

board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 

men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 

nna co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
pters. 


is not too soon to get started on an Institute course 
Today Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost, 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help to 
produce better credit men. 


Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or look 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of distinet 
mt to you in any business. When new policies are to be 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is thoroughly 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows credit 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stone 
of modern business. 



















New York City 
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NAAN = clean 


Sooty or broken chimneys and defective flues mean 
colder houses and larger coal bills. Worse—they mean 
houses shadowed by the menace of fire, and of fire 
that may progress before discovery far beyond the 
point of control or even of escape. Many of the most 
disastrous fires of the year have had their start in neg- 
lect of heating plants and chimneys. 


Keep your chimneys and flues in good repair. This 
is one very practical way to free your property from 
the menace of preventable fire. The North America 
Agent can make other practical suggestions for your 
greater safety. 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
ieludi tata ere 





HE press, with its many rami- 

fications, has long been a vital 
factor in the economic welfare of 
the world. During the develop- 
ment of our national life and indus- 
tries its influence has constantly 
been in evidence. 


At the same time another force, 
—quieter, less sensational, but un- 
failingly true to its task,—has 
worked to preserve our institu- 
tions, maintain our values and save 
our wealth. This is insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
: NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. 
William Mackintosh, Mer. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles. Mars. Elwin W. Law, Mer. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
H. R. Burke, Mer. 





